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ETROSPECT AND 
PROSPECT 


5 ees ISSUE of the JOURNAL marks the end of the 
1945-1947 biennium. In turning back the pages of 
the last eight issues of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL, 
the editor has become reacquainted with the eighty-three 
contributors who have taken the membership into 
twenty-seven countries in the world and into thirty- 
two states in the United States. These twenty-seven men 
and fifty-one women have shared their problems with 
us, have been definite in their goals, professional about presenting them, logical 
and intelligent in their thinking, and humane in the action they advocated. Their 
materials were timely and often controversial in nature but treated with emotional 
maturity, stability, and educated insight. The themes Education and the Peace, 
Prejudice and the Peace, Pi Lambda Theta and the Peace, Women and the Peace, 
Education as a Profession for Women, Challenge of the Atomic Age, Strengthening 
the Teaching Profession, and Youth Around the. World are indicative of the mature 
level of thinking and challenge which our contributors have presented. The editorial 
staff wishes to thank them all for stimulating the members to participate actively 
in creating a climate in which the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta may be fully 
realized. 

At this time the editor wishes to express her thanks to the members of the 
editorial staff for their untiring efforts, loyal cooperation, and creative contributions. 
Thanks, too, should go to the special feature writers, to Pi Chapter for the index, 
to our artists, to those who have so loyally done the routine of clerical work, and 
to Banta Publishing Company for their cooperation and help. The JOURNAL 
committee chairman and the JOURNAL committee have rendered invaluable service, 
and the membership and chapters have sent valuable suggestions and letters of en- 
couragement. 

It has indeed been a privilege to serve as editor of the JOURNAL during the past 
two years. 

A new biennium lies ahead. The editor appreciates the confidence shown her in 
being asked to continue for another two year period. The editorial staff for the 
new biennium is listed on the inside front cover of this issue of the JOURNAL. The 
editor is looking forward to working with the new staff, several members of which 
have served the first biennium and volunteered to devote time again for another two 
years. 

The membership will notice in reviewing the editorial staff that a change in 
Organization has been made. An advisory committee has been added, directly 
responsible to the associate editor who in turn is responsible to the editor. Materials 
from JOURNAL correspondents should be sent directly to the editor since the organi- 
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zational structure of the editorial staff does not include a chairman of the JOURNAL 
committee or a JOURNAL committee for this biennium. 

Pi Chapter at Pullman, Washington, has again shown its willingness to prepare 
an index for each year for the new biennium, and Chi Chapter of Johns Hopkins 
has agreed to keep the membership informed about fellowships in which the mem- 
bership may be interested. 

On the threshold of the new biennium, the editor. and the staff would like to 
invite all-chapters and individual members to send ideas and suggestions for im- 
proving the JOURNAL, material for publication, suggestions regarding possible con- 
tributors and themes, news about members, and critical analyses of materials pub- 
lished. 

"The editorial staff will continue with its policy of devoting issues to themes of 
interest to the membership. 

In this era of unrest the editors hope to continue to present vital material in a 
calm, sane, alert, and interesting manner so that the JOURNAL may be an organ of 
constructive service for other individuals as well as the membership. As Helen 
Warren so aptly stated in her ‘‘Valedictory,’”” December, 1945, “There is still so 
much that we can and must do.” 

At this, the Christmas season, let us all be thankful that we are living in a country 
where ideas may be discussed freely and where democratic institutions exist, and 
let us resolve, for the New Year, to consecrate ourselves to give of our utmost to 
perpetuate our freedom and to utilize intelligent, thoughtful, and humane behavior 
in our relationship with other peoples. 

VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


_— 
—— 





lx MEMORIAM 


MINNIE CARSON KELSEY 


___ It is with deep regret that we announce the death of Minnie Carson Kelsey, a 
Pi Lambda Thetan for over twenty years. Mrs. Kelsey received national recognition 
as the composer of the Pi Lambda Theta Song of Service. 


a 


ATTENTION, MEMBERS 


A note from Dr. May V. Seagoe calls the attention of the membership of Pi 
Lambda Theta to the fact that the National Board, at the Fifteenth Biennial 
Council, in August, reconsidered the structure of the standing committee organiza- 
tion and made certain changes. The background for the action was revealed in the 
reports from the committee discussion groups made in the October Supplement to 
the JOURNAL. The names of chairmen and members who have accepted responsi- 
bilities on the revised committees for the next two years appear on the pages fol- 
lowing “Our Contributors” in this issue of the JOURNAL. Dr. Seagoe and Pi Lambda 
Theta anticipate a biennium of outstanding accomplishment under their leader- 
ship. 
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ALL over 1% 


d big WAR years were furiously fast adult years. They left little time for children. 

We must think back carefully to realize what war meant—and what its con- 
tinuing ravages still mean—to children all over the world. 

In Poland, for five long years, children had no formal schooling. Thousands of 
eighth-graders who were thirteen or fourteen years of age when war began were 
put to work for ten hours a day in factories. Consider, then, that Polish boys of 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, who have the heart to go back to classes, must 
return to finish the elementary school. These boys are not able to play such rugged 
games as football, which require spirit and health. These boys have neither. 

The story is the same in Austria. There, again, young people were thrust into a 
perilous adult world that was too big and too fast for them. Today their needs are 
the monotonously desperate and primitive needs of all Europe—food, warm cloth- 
ing, shelter. Austrian children who are in school are likely to be better fed than 
those who are not. The United States Army and relief organizations representing 
other countries deliver hot soup and hard, dark rolls to the schools the middle of 
every morning. As often as not, this fare is the child’s most substantial meal of the 
day, and compensating arrangements for his daily food must be made during the 
winter months when his school is closed for lack of fuel. Then, provided food can 
be found, his ration card entitles him to approximately 1,500 calories per day, or 
less than one-half what the average American consumes. 

Change the names of Poland or Austria to Italy, to France, to Germany, to 
Greece; or on the other side of the world, to China or to Russia. In all these coun- 
tries, masses of children have lived through a wanton era of physical hardships and 
psychological shock. In China, where children lived through eight years of open 
warfare, soaring commodity prices serve to intensify the scourge of malnutrition. In 
Russia so many thousands of children lost both parents that the People’s Com- 
missariat for Education had to establish homes for the starving children who were 
literally roaming the highways. More than one hundred such special homes were 
set up in the vicinity of Moscow alone. 
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The International Children’s Emergency Fund, established under the United 
Nations, estimates that there are approximately 30,000,000 undernourished chil- 
dren in European countries, and even large numbers in Far Eastern countries, and 
says, “. . . No task of rehabilitation is more urgent or important than the restora- 
tion of the children to moral and physical health.” 

Such physical deprivation as besets children throughout the world today must be 
understood with all its emotional overtones. Many children were lucky enough to 
escape body scars, but psychiatrists tell us that none escaped emotional scars. The 
terror of shattering noises, the loss of parents, the confusion of mass evacuation and 
of flight; and, finally, in enemy countries, the complete collapse of values children 
had been taught to believe in—all such experiences had the impact of psychological 
bombshells. 

What, you ask, can be done? The problems are massive, many sided. But are 
they insurmountable? Not if we mobilize our total material, moral, and intellectual 
resources. We have already made a start by sending tons upon tons of food from 
our own abundant granaries and our own blessed tables. With chaos too wide- 
spread for half measures, we must regard the provision of necessities as a long- 
term program. In addition to sending the means for maintaining life, however, 
we must get on with the additional job of exporting our moral and intellectual 
resources. Nothing less than total reinforcements can begin to turn the tide of 
total demoralization. 

Could there be a more propitious moment in all history for us to reassert our 
faith in the unique vitality of democratic unity and democratic action? Can we not 
become standard bearers of a democratic program so vigorously and so unequivo- 
cally shared by all our people that totalitarianism is plainly a sham by comparison? 
I am convinced that it is the urgent duty of our nation’s teachers to give our chil- 
dren an informed zeal for democracy and, equally, to give them an understanding 
of the dangerous and spurious ideology of totalitarianism. Year after year, I have 
been struck by the fact that many schools do not make forceful recognition of 
what America does for—or means to—its young people: she provides them with 
free schooling, ftee libraries, and, in many cases, free recreation and free health 
services; she actually grows the food and mines the coal and tans the leather 
for their bodily needs; and, thanks to magnificent political systems, she permits her 
people to live in human dignity under freedom. 

Education in schools and colleges should make sure that these great blessings 
are indelibly impressed upon pupils at all grade levels. Not only should they learn 
how to understand their own country, but they should also learn how the children 
and young people of the rest of the world are living. 

Until we learn to appraise our heritage, we are living with eyes that do not 
see and ears that do not hear. Until we learn to articulate our faith in that heritage, 
we are, in the end, depriving all the children of the world, as well as our own, 
of the most precious gift that we could give them—our democratic concept of the 
intrinsic worth of the individual. This ideal contains the moral and intellectual 
reassurance that all the children of the world so desperately need. This idea is no 
less exportable than tons upon tons of grain. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
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F te WORLD’S YOUTH 


T HE WORLD scene, as far as youth is concerned, is a mixture of light and shadow. 
There is tragedy and triumph, confusion and high purpose, rejection and recog- 
nition, surrender and courageous enthusiasm. It ranges from the depths of despair 
in occupied countries ravaged and left destitute by war to the heights of hope where 
enlightenment and leadership are striving for lasting peace and understanding. 

One of the basic psychological needs of youth is security, but holocaust of war 
has in many instances left this need unmet. In many lands there are thousands 
of young people who have been left homeless and fatherless and motherless. They 
wander aimlessly about in search of something to eat. Large numbers of them, 
under pressure of starvation, are turning to the ways of crime in order to keep body 
and soul together. 

I have seen with my own eyes the unspeakable hardships of these young people, 
in the Philippines, in Japan, in Korea. The most alarming problem in Korea is the 
tremendous army of homeless, bewildered, impoverished children. Less than half 
of these young people have gone to school. The reason is the lack of school build- 
ings and teachers. Under the Japanese, no educational facilities were provided for 
Korean children unless they and their families agreed to learn to speak the Japanese 
language. The majority of them refused. Although noteworthy attempts are being 
made to relieve conditions, it has been impossible to meet the problem adequately 
in the short time since the liberation. 

In Japan, the situation is somewhat better, but it is, nevertheless, critical. Before 
the war there were few homeless children in Japan because of the close family 
system; there were always relatives to take care of the homeless child. The war 
changed all this. Family ties have been broken. And even in instances where they 
have not been broken, the difficulty of securing extra rations for homeless, depend- 
ent children has destroyed the former “family”’ tradition. 

The hopeful aspect of this picture is the work being done by ASCP in taking 
these children off the streets and out of the alleys 
and placing them in youth camps or “homes.” De- 
mocracy, supported by Christian ideals, is making 
itself felt in Japan. 

Unlike the youth of the Orient, the youth of 
Europe, inheritors of the finest traditions of Chris- 
tian culture, had their faith shaken to its very 
foundation by pagan ideology and war. Hungry, 
ill-clothed, confused, and disillusioned, these young 
people drift in perilous ways, while immorality and 
disease are rampant. 

In addition to the millions of malnourished and 
orphaned children in such countries as France, Bel- 
gium, Italy, Poland, Holland, Russia, Austria, and 
other countries, there is the very special case of 
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children in Germany. An estimated thirteen million German-speaking peoples from 
Eastern Europe, Czechoslovakia, and Silesia have been crowded into the war- 
shrunken borders of a destroyed and starving Germany. Among these millions of 
displaced people are many children. 

The brutality of the mass expulsions is almost unbelievable. Countless thousands 
of children become separated from their parents or lose their mothers and fathers 
on deportation trains. Stunted in body and spirit, many of them have died as a 
result. Equally as tragic is the plight of the children of ex-German soldiers who 
are in slave labor. These children are growing up in bitterness toward life. 

These conditions are not a fiction of the imagination dreamed up for the purpose 
of prodding people to action, although action is certainly needed. They are real. 
Some of them I have seen with my own eyes, others I have been told of by reliable 
men and women who got their information first-hand. In every instance the need 
is dire and the urgency acute. 

Two great problems confront us as a Christian and a democratic people. Our im- 
mediate problem, of course, is to feed and clothe these unfortunate youths, to 
administer to their medical needs, and to find homes where they can live normal, 
healthful lives. Our second problem concerns their mental and spiritual educa- 
tion. 

Christian charity demands that we make every possible sacrifice in order that 
these innocent victims of war can have more of the necessities of life, more love 
and friendship, so that they can grow up to be useful citizens. There can be no hope 
for lasting peace in a world of ill will where youth are maltreated and abandoned 
to their fate. 

Nor can there be any hope for lasting peace in a world where the education and 
religious well-being of youth are neglected. The future belongs to them, not to 
the treaty-makers. But what kind of a future will it be if truth is blacked out or 
religion is discredited by lack of meaning? 

The plight of the world’s youth is tragic, but it is not hopeless. Youth is en- 
thusiastic, energetic, and confident. Once the need for security is met and the oppor- 
tunity is given, the youth of today will rise from its lethargy and assert itself with 
renewed determination. But it is up to society to provide the means, the incentive, 
and the opportunity whereby youth can help itself. Unless society is willing to ac- 
cept its responsibility, it does not merit a better world. 

Our own youth here in America are in a much more favorable position than are 
their cousins in other countries. It is a tremendous responsibility that awaits them 
as the leaders and moulders of public opinion of tomorrow. Nevertheless, they are 
showing themselves capable and worthy of such responsibility, not only in seeking 
and accepting the cooperation of older, more mature minds, but also by taking the 
initiative in meeting and solving their own problems. 

If we can do for the youth of the world what we have succeeded in doing for 
the youth of America, and I know of no reason why we can not do this, there will 
rise from this abyss of confusion a far, far better world in which men and women 
can live together in understanding, and where little children can know the joys 
and the privileges of homes devoted to love and religious discipline. 

Rt. Rev. Mser. E. J. FLANAGAN 
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Waar CAN WE DO FOR THE 
W AR-SHOCKED CHILDREN 
OF EUROPE? 


LOTTA HITSCHMANOVA 


TT? study is the result of a three months’ trip through Europe last summer. In 
France, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Switzerland, I had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe conditions among the smallest victims of war—the children. 

During four to five years of Nazi regime, the children on the continent went 
through differing degrees of material and emotional hardships difficult for those of 
you who never knew the anxiety of occupation and the pains of physical hunger 
and cold to imagine. 

In the first two parts of this study, I shall try to ——~ 
describe material and psychological effects and de- 
duct some practical conclusions suggesting ways of 
coping with a situation unprecedented in the his- 
tory of human suffering. 

You have heard about child slave labor in Ger- 
many, about boys and girls over fourteen deported 
during the war from central and eastern Europe 
to the Third Reich to work for the Nazi war ma- 
chine. But have you ever met those youngsters 
yourself, seen their closed faces, their exhausted 
bodies? Have you ever listened to the adventures 
of which they do not want to talk? I met about 
fifty of them in the Polish convalescent home at 
Jaworze last summer. There they stood, staring at 
my American Army Nurse’s uniform, wondering about my strange ability to under- 
stand their Polish mother tongue. Shyly they began to speak about their daily food 
rations consisting of a bowl of watery soup in the morning and a bowl of the same 
soup at night, with five to seven ounces of bread to complete their menu, day in 
and day out. Some of them did heavy manual labor in armament factories or on 
the roads under strictest supervision. Those placed on farms suffered less; their 
work was not as exacting and the treatment they received, better. Thousands of boys 
and girls over fourteen lived this kind of life for two or three years; their bodies 
and minds carry physical and psychological vestiges which they will never overcome. 
Good food, still not available in sufficient quantities without outside assistance, 
might build up their meagre limbs, strengthen their lungs, but where will they 
find that understanding which their overdeveloped or numbed sensibility needs? 

In the Unitarian Service Committee convalescent home of Kojetin in Czecho- 
slovakia, I was greeted by a girl of thirteen in national costume, who presented me 
with beautiful flowers. It was a happy occasion—the whole house was festively 
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adorned, but Katerina’s face did not light up. Later, I asked the matron to tell me 
the story of that ward. What I heard was an account of a common tragic experience 
for many European children. Physicians believe that Katerina and others will never 
completely recover from the shock she received when her home was bombed. She 
saw her mother killed in the air raid. She, herself, escaped from the ruins together 
with her little sister who was too small to realize the disaster. I met Helenka, 
too. She is one of the sweetest, most adorable youngsters you can imagine, un- 
touched by the ravages of war. She was playing with a doll sent to her by her 
Canadian fostermother and sometimes caressed a little inexpensive bracelet on her 
arm. 

You all remember the massacre of that Bohemian martyr village of Lidice where, 
to set an example of his undaunted power, Hitler shot all men over fourteen, de- 
ported all the women to slave labor and all the children to Nazi re-education 
centers. I met four of the Lidice children last July at the convalescent home of 
Celadne in Czechoslovakia. These children had been repatriated from Germany 
only two months before, and I shall never forget the story of little nine-year-old 
Vaclav Zelenka. The first thing his German foster-parents did after he was placed 
with them was to change his Czech name into a typical German one, Rolf Wagner. 
He was not allowed to speak his native tongue, and, small as he was, he completely 
forgot it. He was not allowed to use his own name either, but he kept it deeply 
engraved in his memory. When I spoke to that child, I felt his suspicion, his 
reticence to talk. It was pitiful to look at his underdeveloped, undernourished 
body. Finally, he opened up. He told me that the German children mistreated him 
when they discovered his real nationality. There was a frightened look in his eyes 
which he probably will never lose. Memories of pain and degradation—how will 
he ever rid himself of them? 

The pitiless fate of the Spanish Republicans is well known. Exiled to France 
after Franco’s victory, they have been living there under the worst possible condi- 
tions, many of them without adequate food, shelter, or clothing. A special chapter 
on human misery could be written about the children of these heroic fighters for 
freedom. At St. Goin in Southern France, the Joint Anti-Fascist Refugee Com- 
mittee, together with the Unitarian Service Committee, is maintaining a con- 
valescent home for those small war-victims. Among them lives Enrique Jordan, 
thirteen, whose story I like to tell because it shows how extraordinary circum- 
stances may develop the very best qualities slumbering in a child. 

Enrique’s father was killed by Franco’s soldiers, and his mother died in a French 
hospital soon after she crossed the border with him. Enrique was too small to 
remember his own family name. People called him Jordan because a certain 
Jordan took care of him temporarily after his mother’s death. Enrique remembers 
that he had three older sisters. They left Spain in a Spanish children’s transport 
for Soviet Russia, but so far it has been impossible to trace them because the 
boy recalls only the Christian name of one of them. Enrique’s short life is the 
theme of a book now being written by a Spanish novelist. As a small boy he knew 
every kind of hardship facing an exile—misery, hunger, disease. Finally he landed 
at St. Goin. In eight months he gained sixteen pounds and grew four inches, but 
. he not only developed physically. According to his teachers, he possesses an extra- 
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ordinary gift for mathematics, and, in his free time, he helps the director to keep 
the accounting books of the home. He has compiled a history of football in French 
and Spanish, and a beautiful handwritten copy of this essay was recently brought 
to America. Besides ranking first academically in his class, he is the best player on 
the St. Goin football team and the acknowledged leader among all the boys and 
girls of that home. 

In the Pestalozzi Village at Troegen in Switzerland, orphans of several nationali- 
ties live side by side in different pavilions. Dr. Corti, the young idealistic creator 
of this great experiment in child education, wants to prove that children, if 
educated the right way, can become co-operative, helpful, understanding world 
citizens, in spite of different national backgrounds. But he also helps the children, 
every one of whom has gone through occupation, starvation, and war, to obliterate 
their own past and to acquire mental and physical stability. At Troegen, I met a 
boy who, at nine, had fought for weeks with his father on the barricades of 
Warsaw until the father was killed. Can you, who never went through any 
physical warfare, imagine the terrible remembrances of that boy? I was deeply im- 
pressed when the child psychiatrist of the Pestalozzi Village explained to me how 
this boy is helped to get those frightening events of blood, suffering, and cruelty 
out of his memury and senses. Several times a week, he is given colors and pencils 
and he draws and paints, creating on paper the most astonishing scenes of the 
Warsaw siege. By expressing them, he liberates himself of those memories buried 
in him. Instead of continued, repression, it is expression, liberation. Other children, 
I was told, are given ample opportunity to participate in sports so that the free, 
spontaneous movement will liberate them from the past. Better than swimming 
are skiing and sleighing, where more initiative and more concentration are required. 

I would like to record here an incident which, in a flash, showed me the most 
tragic aspect of the plight of European children. It was at Olesovice, the Unitarian 
model home for war-shocked youngsters, near Prague. We were playing a merry 
game. In the beautiful garden, the children surrounded me and told, in shrieking 
tones, what they wanted to receive from Canada. ‘I would like a doll with real 
hair... ,” “I would like a picture book and crayons... ,” “I need a rubber ball and 
a bicycle and photographs from Canada... ,” and then, suddenly, a sad little 
voice, “I would like a mummy to come and fetch me.” This is the real wish back 
of all those orphans. In the midst of play and happiness, they suddenly realize 
their own tragedy, their lack of security and affection, and they try to get it. 
Many stories similar to the one just related were told to me by child-welfare 
workers all over the European continent. What those youngsters want most, need 
most, is a home and family life. It is strange to feel this desire in children who 
never knew the happiness of a sheltered childhood themselves, who were too small 
to remember their own mothers and fathers. 

I have not attempted to picture to you the physical hardships to which allied 
children were exposed during the recent war years. Official statistics are available 
through every national ministry of social welfare stating the consequences of 
systematic malnutrition and the different diseases which follow undernourish- 
ment: tuberculosis, rickets, thyroid trouble, heart diseases, defective teeth, skin 
diseases, and many others. 
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More than two and a half years since V-E Day, a disastrous lack of sufficient 
quantities of protein and fat-containing foodstuffs still prevails in Europe, and a 
tragic absence of adequate medical help is evident. The continent is not only short 
of doctors and nurses, but also lacks hospital beds and medical supplies. 

A generous felief program providing food, clothing, shelter, and medical aid 
may alleviate the physical hardships of occupation to a large extent, but the child- 
welfare worker in Europe today is still concerned about the psychological and 
mental problems of war-shocked children. 

The Katowice branch of the Polish Red Cross claims that 250,000 children 
under fourteen years of age were deported during the war years from Poland to 
Germany; only 1,890 of whom were repatriated up to August, 1947. Czechoslo- 
vakia asked UNRRA Search Teams to trace 1,679 children; 377 of them were 
found. This relatively small number of claimed Czech children should not be 
misleading. Many more than 1,679 children were deported from that country, 
but very often, especially in Jewish cases, no member of the entire family returned 
to start investigations for the children. Thousands of allied children still live today 
in German families, and it is doubtful whether the majority of them will ever be 
traced and returned to their families. Besides this group of unidentified children 
in Germany, there is the tragic problem of displaced children in the French, 
American, and British zones of Germany and Austria. According to reports both 
by UNRRA and PCIRO, as well as voluntary relief organizations, there are about 
3,000 non-Jewish children awaiting a permanent solution to their problem. The 
fate of Jewish children taken care of by Jewish agencies which process them 
towards Palestine, United States, Canada, South Africa, and South America appears 
brighter. 

To an independent observer who knows little about the political issues involved, 
it is cruel to permit children to live in such unnatural, temporary surroundings as 
exist in some camps in central Europe. Children are without adequate provisions 
for schooling and education. 

All over liberated Europe, governments and national agencies have set up 
orphanages and convalescent homes to take care of the lost children of their 
countries. Visiting many of them this summer and in 1946, I saw samples of the 
best and the worst which can be accomplished in the field of child rehabilitation. 
To my mind, the smaller the number of children in any one institution, the better. 
The matron who knows the children intimately, calls them by their first names, 
and is aware of their little habits and weaknesses is able to give them what they 
need most, an atmosphere which resembles that of a real home. There are several 
institutions on the continent especially designed to face the psychological problems 
of war-shocked children. I have mentioned the Pestalozzi Village in Switzerland 
and the Hana Benesova Unitarian Convalescent Home in Olesovice, Czechoslo- ° 
vakia. Immediately after the war of 1914-1918, Dr. Decroly founded the Foyer 
des Orphelins at Molenbeck-St. Jean, near Brussels, Belgium, which is one of the 
happiest realizations in this field. Thanks to a devoted and expert staff, the children 
are happy there—as happy as they can be when they lack the most essential thing 
in their lives, the love and affection of their own parents. 

When I am asked what suggestions I have to make to solve the problem of the 
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orphaned children of Europe, I say that adoption by foster-parents is the only 
adequate solution. I grant that a child may receive more physical care in a state 
or privately run institution than in many a private home, that the food and medical 
supervision may correspond to higher standards, but there is nothing, I believe, 
that can replace the loving care and affection of a mother and a father, adoptive 
if need be. It is astonishing how rapidly foster-parents accept a strange child as 
their own. I witnessed such a scene in Czechoslovakia last summer. Under the 
Unitarian foster-parent scheme, Czech children may be cared for by Canadians 
for a limited period of time. By paying $45.00 to the committee, a Canadian family 
may provide a three-months’ stay in a convalescent home where the child’s health 
is re-established with wholesome, sufficient food and medical care. Little Jiri was 
thus provided for by a friend of mine in Ottawa while he was staying at such a 
home. Then the news came that he had been placed in a foster-family and that 
afrangements were under way for legal adoption. Last August, I went to see the 
child at the foster-parents’ address and I shall never forget the visit. When I 
asked the janitor of the house on what floor the Musils lived, I suddenly heard 
shrieking screams above me. “They have come to take my child away. I shall never 
cede him—never, never!”’ I rushed upstairs and stood in front of a trembling, 
despaired perso1., desparately trying to hide the little boy behind her skirts. It took 
me more than fifteen minutes to quiet this poor woman, to explain that I had 
merely come to visit the child and not to take him to Canada. So strong may the 
love of a woman grow for a child borne by another woman but now entirely taken 
over by herself. 

Adoption into foster-homes seems the most reasonable, the most natural way 
of solving this tragic problem of child misery. It can be carried out in a practical 
way, since so many families lost their children through war or were not able to 
have their own. There is a great readiness to adopt youngsters all over central and 
eastern Europe. 

Sometimes I am asked why European orphans are not coming to the United 
States or Canada in greater numbers, as they would find many open arms to re- 
ceive them. The answer to this inquiry is easily given: the various liberated countries 
have lost so many of their own children that they do not want to part with those 
who are their hope for the future. 

There is another question which often arises. What will the outlook of those 
homeless, parentless, suffering youngsters be, who saw so much destruction and 
demoralization, once they grow up and become citizens of the day? Again the 
answer seems clear. Their outlook will be the expression of what they experience 
during their formative years. The more affectionate care, foresight, and the greater 
sense of security they experience, the more co-operative, constructive intelligence 
and goodwill can be expected from them later on. The task and responsibility is 
great. It is within our power to influence the outlook of these men and women 
of tomorrow; it is our moral duty to help them physically and mentally now for 
the sake of our own children and of the future of the world. 


—— 
a 





In a united family happiness springs up of itself —A Chinese Proverb 








@YTUDENTS ABROAD 


MARILYN SEEFIELD 


ST tase paper, every periodical today carries some statement about the political, 
economic, or social condition of countries in other parts of the world. Among 
these reports, however, there seldom appears anything dealing specifically with the 
conditions of students. Among the students of today are the people who, in a few 
short years, will be providing leadership for their countries and for the world. 
In these post-war days of tension and readjustment, knowing what these young 
people are thinking and doing is important if we hope to achieve the international 
understanding so necessary to world peace. While attending four international 
student conferences and visiting universities, student sanatoriums, and rest centers 
this summer in Europe, I had an opportunity to learn something of student life. It was 
not difficult to see that, for the most part, young people are living in a confused 
world which is lacking in many of the material things we take for granted and 
that these students are searching for a solution to the problems facing them. 

Few people in America have ever known hunger; few Americans can fully 
understand the exigencies existing in the lives of other peoples. This summer we 
met young people who were hungry. Many delegates to the student conferences 
were, at the meetings, getting enough food to eat for the first time in years. A boy 
from Athens said that for the past two years, as a student at the University of 
Athens, his daily diet had consisted of one meal: a few slices of black bread, a 
cup of macaroni, and occasionally some pieces of meat. He and his friends felt 
themselves fortunate, however, to have this food, which they received from a 
student relief canteen, for it meant that they could continue their studies. Nutri- 
tionists say that a daily diet such as this, of eight to twelve hundred calories, would 
keep someone in good health only if he were to do nothing but lie in bed. These 
students were working hard to finish their studies, and, because of lack of food, 
they felt tired most of the time. We heard reports that such food conditions existed 
not only in Greece, but in Poland, Germany, Rumania, China, and in some parts 
of France. Even British students, whose rations are said to be high enough in 
caloric value, arrived completely exhausted for a vacation in Switzerland after a two- 
day trip. A diet virtually devoid of animal protein and fat, no matter how high it 
averages in calories, produces fatigue and low resistance. 

In Paris, we saw numerous groups of 
children looking in garbage cans for food, 
and near a primary school we met a group 
of little boys, several of whom could not 
remember ever having tasted milk. After 
a trip of two days and nights through 
Germany on a train, with no food or 
water, it was easier for us to understand 
why some people in Europe are not re- 
building their countries as fast as we think 
they should and why many appear in- 
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dolent. It is difficult to concentrate on other things when one is hungry and 
tired. 

It is unwise to generalize about these conditions, for they differ in degree in 
various areas. It was good to find adequate food in Denmark, Sweden, and 
Switzerland and to see that food was becoming more plentiful in Norway and 
Czechoslovakia although all countries in Europe have a system of rationing for food 
and clothing. We met students who did not have enough clothing to keep them 
warm this winter. A German girl who arrived in Switzerland for two months of 
rest in a student, rehabilitation center carried no luggage. Later, we discovered the 
reason: the dress and pair of shoes she wore were her only articles of clothing. 
Polish students told us that students at the University of Warsaw often pooled their 
clothing supplies. Two students might have enough to make one complete outfit for 
cold winter days; one would attend classes one day while the other stayed at home 
in bed and studied for her turn at school the following day. A widespread lack of 
fuel is making it difficult for children of all ages to attend school in the winter. A 
girl from Oxford, England, told us of going to unheated class rooms last winter 
wearing all the sweaters, scarfs, coats, and mittens she could possibly find. At 
home she often studied in bed to keep warm. 

Many studerts in these countries are ill. The effect of years of malnutrition, 
inadequate housing, and shortage of medicine is becoming increasingly apparent. 
This summer we heard reports that fifty per cent of the students in Greece have 
active tuberculosis. The percentage of students afflicted in China is estimated at 
seventy per cent. A boy from Rumania reported that, at the University of Jassy, 
thirty-four and a half per cent of the students are classified by doctors as having 
“advanced physical weakness.” 

In visiting schools and talking with students and teachers, we found that in 
addition to other handicaps, there is a lack of study materials in many areas. Books 
and laboratory equipment were destroyed during the war; paper, pencils, and ink 
are now scarce. Students in Poland and Czechoslovakia are mimeographing texts 
as fast as possible. A girl from Frankfort, Germany, said that she had never studied 
from books other than those of which Nazi officials had approved. This summer 
when she met students from other countries she realized she had been living in a 
vacuum, as she had no correct picture of evens which had happened outside Ger- 
many.*Another German girl told us that she wrote her lecture notes between the 
lines of old letters because of the great paper shortage. An engineering student 
from Poland spoke of his studies at the University of Warsaw. He had been fortu- 
nate enough to find a room and bed, but he had no study table. In the winter, when 
it was too cold to do his drafting on the floor, he took the door of his room off the 
hinges and put the door across his bed, continuing his drafting there. 

In spite of these difficulties, young people are vitally interested in going to 
school. We were told that ninety thousand Chinese students have walked over 
fifteen hundreds miles from their war-time schools to go back to their original 
campuses on the coast. Students in Europe are leaving jobs in order to study. In 
many cases, it was difficult to understand just why young people wanted to go to 
school when conditions were so difficult. We continually asked, “Why?” and 
usually we received the same answer: Students realize that educated leadership is 
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desperately needed and that only through education and hard work can the ills 
of society be corrected. Many said, ““We must go to school. It is the only hope for 
our countries.” 

The governments of the countries we visited are encouraging children to go to 
school. Primary school is required and children are encouraged to attend secondary 
college-preparatory or trade schools. In Czechoslovakia, no tuition is charged in the 
universities, and many poor but high-ranking students are supported by their 
government, receiving about one-half the wage of an average laborer. With this 
money they are able to pay for board and room and continue to study. Students in 
Czechoslovakia are allowed reduced fare on the railroads and streetcars. While we 
were in this country, we were allowed these privileges. In the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, people who enter the universities and pass the entrance examinations are 
given ‘‘student caps,” special hats which they proudly wear as a mark of distinc- 
tion. Students needing financial help are given the opportunity to apply for schol- 
arships. In Copenhagen, I stayed in a beautiful student dormitory which, during 
the school season, is open to students who can not pay for their living expenses. 
Everywhere we were told that universities and schools are crowded. In Poland, 
there are now over sixty thousand university students as compared with thirty-five 


thousand before the war. 
In addition to the extra meals served in 


the schools, children are being given ex- 
tra food rations in Great Britain and 
France. All school children in Great 
Britain receive milk in the morning at 
school, we were told. The Queen Mother 
in Denmark brought a number of chil- 
dren from the poorer city areas to her 
summer palace near Aarhus for their 
summer vacation. Many summer camps 
were opened for children. In France, I 
visited a camp in the French Alps for 
the children of railroad employees. Here, 
children from the ages of six to sixteen came for a period of two weeks for a 
vacation in the mountains. In Norway, 
I saw children in 2 girls’ camp participat- 
ing in a program similar to those carried 
on in this country by the Camp Fire Girls 
and Girl Scouts. Organizations such as the 
Girl Guides and Boy Scouts are popular 
with children in Europe. Young people 
are also becoming members of youth or- 
ganizations sponsored by their govern- 
ments. In some cases, these youth work 
together on projects to help rebuild their 
countries. In Prague, we met a group of young people from Yugoslavia who had 
worked on the construction of a railroad during their vacation. Members of the 
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national youth organization in Czechoslovakia, SCM, worked on the construction 
of roads. Students in Poland are giving part of their time to rebuild the schools 
which were partially or entirely destroyed. 

Much is being written these days concerning the management and misman- 
agement of relief supplies sent from the United States. It was good to see people 
this summer who had received help and who were deeply grateful for it. At the 
International Student Tuberculosis Sanatorium in Leysin, Switzerland and at two 
student rest centers in Switzerland and France, all operated largely by money given 
by American college students, we saw students receiving medical care and proper 
food and being able to continue their studies at the same time. In addition to giving 
much-needed help to these students, such aid is creating understanding and good 
will. It is giving young people confidence that people in other countries have not 
forgotten them; it is making them feel a part of a world community. 

Students in Europe are very much aware of the problems and tensions existing in 
the world, and they spend much time thinking about and discussing them. We 
were continually asked questions about the actions of our government and our 
hopes for the United Nations. The students with whom I talked all saw the 
United States as a leading world power, but many wondered where our leadership 
was going to ta’ze the world. Some considered our country as an outpost of things 
they did not want: isolationism, indifference, racial and religious prejudice. I found 
myself hated at some points because I was an American and because the actions 
of my government had not been understood. The Marshall plan was the topic of 
many discussions, and there was considerable speculation going on as to what it 
would mean for various countries. Many students saw it as a definite hope for 
world recovery; others were afraid that it meant too much dominance of the United 
States in Europe. There is a strong sense of nationalism among students, and those 
in smaller countries fear the dominance of larger powers. Students are proud of 
their national heritage—their costumes, songs, and traditions. Students are taking 
an active part in the political life of their countries, joining political parties and 
agitating for reform. They were leaders in the Resistance Movement during the 
war, and many still hate and fear Germany. Although most Europeans knew the 
language, they did not even like to speak German. 

Because their education was interrupted by the war, students in Europe are 
older than students in America. The average age of the college student abroad is 
twenty-six. In addition to creating an older student body, the war has, in many 
instances, left a confused group of students. During the German occupation, they 
were taught to work against the invader by working slowly, lying, stealing, cheating 
wherever they could. A boy in Paris said that he was still finding it difficult to 
adjust to living under conditions of peace. He was finding it hard to break the 
habits he had learned, especially when he was hungry and realized that he knew 
how to steal. Children as young as four and five years of age took part in the 
Resistance Movement. A long period of reeducation, under proper living condi- 
tions, is necessary to teach these children the values of living within the law. 

The black market in Europe is affecting the lives of many young people. German 
students told us that many young Germans were living under a “‘cigarette economy.” 
A girl from Hamburg said that she could not have her shoes repaired unless she 
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had a cigarette to give for this service. In some instances, food is available only if 
it is paid for with cigarettes. Students reported that they could pay for a month’s 
living expenses with one package of cigarettes. However, this sort of trade has 
been declared illegal. Students are faced, therefore, with the choice of breaking 
the law and having enough food and clothing to do more effective work at school 
or of not breaking the law and doing without some necessities. It is difficult for 
many to look beyond their present needs. Many are very much afraid of the future. 

Two years have passed since the end of the war, and, to many Americans, the 
conflict is merely a fast-disappearing memory. We want to forget such things as 
war headlines, casualty lists, rationing. In spite of all that is being printed about 
conditions in other countries, it is difficult to realize that the war is not over for 
a large portion of this world. In addition to the physical violence continuing in 
such areas as Greece and China, wars of hunger, disease, and shortages are affect- 
ing the lives of people in many areas. It is not difficult to understand why com- 
munism has gained a strong foothold: people have not been questioning the 
political ideology behind programs offering them enough to eat and recovery for 
their countries. ; 

However, in the midst of these conditions, we found students struggling for 
a chance to go to school, believing that in the institutions of learning there could 
be found knowledge to help them work out their problems and work intelligently 
for world peace. Many of these schools are fighting for an existence and must be 
helped. This summer we found students looking to America for help—not con- 
tinued charity, but help to help themselves. The world is suffering from a bank- 
ruptcy of leadership, and it is from among the student groups that leaders of 
today and tomorrow must come. 

We won something in this war: we won a little time—time to prove whether 
or not we can live together peacefully in one world. We can not afford to let 
education in Europe and Asia be conquered by such disasters as hunger, disease, 
and destruction. 





‘ 


ATTENTION, JOURNAL CORRESPONDENTS 
From now on all material for the JoURNAL should be sent to the Editor at 810 
Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, Washington. Materials are due in the editor’s office the 
first of the month preceding month of publication, at least, i.e. deadline for the 
March issue is February first, for the May issue April first. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


So many fine suggestions for contributions to this issue were received, we 
could not limit ourselves to one issue of ‘““Youth Around the World.” The editor 
already holds several more fine articles for the March issue, which will continue the 
theme ‘Youth Around the World.” 
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E-EDUCATE THE GERMANSp 
A BRITISH EXPERIMENT - 


VIOLA KLEIN 


a ds cannot expect us to make a complete volte-face or a return to something 

we have never known. We had hardly any conscious life before 1933. There 
is nothing to fall back upon now and a sudden change of mind would only be 
a dishonesty for it lacks the foundation of real experience. We cannot simply 
throw overboard all the ideals of our youth. There is only one way for us to 
overcome our old beliefs: through sober thinking, understanding of the real de- 
velopments, and a grasping of the true values.”—This remark made by a young 
German prisoner of war sums up fairly well the spiritual position in which 
German youth found itself at the end of the war, and it gives, in a nutshell, the 
gist of the problem of their moral rehabilitation. 

There they were, millions of them, with their beliefs gone, their hopes shattered, 
their ideals destroyed, and nothing to fill the gap. It was no good trying to replace 
one indoctrination by another. This youth was profoundly sceptical and highly 
allergic to anything that looked like propaganda. Moreover, pride would have 
forbidden the acceptance of a doctrine held by the former enemy. This is particlarly 
true of the better elements among them. 

But there was the need to fill that spiritual gap. And, moreover, there was a 
unique opportunity, for many thousands of these young people were in Allied 
hands as prisoners of war. 

The Government of Great Britain was very much alive to this chance and to 
the responsibility that goes with it. Her past record in turning former foes into 
friends (South Africa is a case in point) may have encouraged her in this pur- 
suit. Great Britain was also—maybe as a consequence of her geographical position 
and bitter experience—fully aware of the fact that a peaceful and co-operative 
Europe cannot be achieved without fitting Germany into it and that, therefore, her 
spiritual and political constitution was a vital concern of all other countries. 

It was recognised that scorning or deriding National Socialism was not enough. 
Something positive had to be put in its place. 

At the same time it was fully realised that Democracy was not merely a political 
doctrine but a mental attitude; not only a system of government but a way of life; 
that, therefore, it cannot be inculcated, but has to be lived. This experience, which 
implies a great deal of freedom, both inner and external, was not easy to com- 
municate to a prisoner of war camp with its military set-up and necessary discipline. 

But, it was felt, the attempt was very well worth making. If a democratic 
reconstruction was ever to be hoped for in Germany, it could only be done by the 
Germans themselves. The regeneration had to come from within. What was left 
for the victors to do was to provide the means to assist this process of self-education, 
i.e. to give the Germans the mental tools and leave it to them to finish the job. 
In the field of spiritual rehabilitation the British Government therefore adopted the 
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principle underlying the work of UNRRA in the material field: to help the 
people to help themselves. 

This experiment was done on a grand scale. A special department was set up by 
the Foreign office to deal with the problem of re-education. 

The number of prisoners of war in British hands varied at different times, but 
in the United Kingdom alone there were, at one time, about 500,000 men of which 
about one third were youths. More than 100,000 others were held in North 
Africa. 

The work of the P/W (Prisoner of War) Directorate was essentially of two 
kinds: The one consisted in the encouragement and support of activities carried 
out by the prisoners themselves; the other, more direct approach, was the organiza- 
tion of a great variety of educational facilities and information services. 

The first category comprises study and discussion groups, classes, theatrical 
societies, camp orchestras, sport clubs, the provision of camp libraries and camp 
newspapers for which H.M. Stationery Office supplies the paper but the editorial 
work and actual production is left to the prisoners themselves. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The P/W Directorate itself publishes one weekly German newspaper, ‘“Wochen- 
post,” containing reports and comments on current affairs both from Germany and 
the international scene; one monthly digest, ‘“Ausblick,” of a high literary and 
intellectual standard; a daily news-letter supplying day-to-day information mainly 
on topics concerning Germany; and a weekly publication (“Deutschland im 
Spiegel der englischen presse”) reproducing in translation the most important 
articles on Germany from the English daily press and periodicals. The department 
also produces a fortnightly English teaching journal, “English For All,” in support 
of its highly organized and widespread scheme of English teaching. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 


Most camps have an Information Room in which newspapers, pamphlets, map 
reviews, and posters on various subjects of current interest are exhibited. A team 
of P/W artists was formed to produce posters and supply material for exhibitions 
which circulate from camp to camp. 

The quality of these exhibitions varied, of course, enormously. But, here again, 
the ideas originated within the camps, and the work was carried out by the 
prisoners themselves with the P/W Directorate only supplying the material and 
necessary assistance. 

There was, e.g. an exhibition on the World Food Situation, on International 
Relief Organizations, on Coal, on the Raw Materials of the World, British and 
German Trade Unions, on Nobel Prize Winners, on the British Government, on the 
English Press, on Reconstruction Problems of Germany, on American Democracy, 
and on many others. In Repatriation Camps special exhibitions are shown to familiar- 
ize the men with the problems they will have to face on their return. 

One exhibition on the activities of German Ps/W was sponsored by the World’s 
Students’ Relief and exhibited in the rooms of the International Students Service 
in London. It was widely reviewed in the English press and later on sent to Ger- 
many to be shown in Information Centres in the British Zone. 
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LECTURES 


Shortly after the end of hostilities a scheme was started whereby German 
lecturers were sent to the camps. A number of experts was found, mostly among 
emigrés, who were willing to talk and discuss special topics with the prisoners. 
The attendance at these lectures, which take place in the evenings after a full 
day’s work, mostly on the land, is voluntary. They proved such a success that their 
scope was widely extended and intensified. Apart from the expert knowledge 
thus communicated, the human contact was of greatest importance. The prisoners 
were given a chance to hear a great variety of views and learned to air their 
opinions freely. They thus gradually grew familiar with one essential democratic 
principle: the freedom of speech. To the large panel of lecturers available in this 
country were later added Swiss lecturers (a scheme supported by the “Don Suisse”’) 
who were free to express the unbiased outlook associated with their neutrality. The 
subjects presented cover a very wide range from Current Affairs to Philosophy, 
Literature, Economics, and History. They include lectures on the legal, political, 
and educational systems of Germany and other countries, on trade unionism, on 
international agencies of economic co-operation, on the political parties past and 
present, on heredity, on the psychology of political propaganda, on the individual 
and the state, on women in Germany today. 

The favorable reactions of the prisoners were occasionally beyond expectation. 
Thus, for instance, a lecture on the Jewish question given by a Jewish refugee 
from Germany proved an outstanding success. 


THE TRAINING CENTRE IN WILTON PARK 


Encouraged by the results of this lecture scheme the British Government 
launched a new experiment. It set up a training centre where selected prisoners— 
about 300 at a time—were submitted to a six-weeks’ course of intensive training. 
The students for this course were chosen among those who were believed either 
to be sincerely opposed to the Nazi doctrine or by their intelligence and open 
mind to be able to profit from such schooling. In the words of the school’s prin- 
cipal: ‘“We are, of course, not trying to turn these prisoners into good little English- 
men. We want to encourage and to give confidence to those Germans who have 
stood for democracy in Germany and also to help those of strong character who 
are seeking a new way of life. So to speak, we want to put a backbone into those 
with the right ideas—and the right ideas into those with backbone.” 

Between thirty-five and fifty per cent of the students are under twenty-five, a 
large majority is under thirty years of age. 

The course covers four main subjects: German political and economic history 
since the accession to power of Bismarck, including a course on the proceedings 
at Nuremberg; the British way of life—how democracy works here and how 
the country has become what she is; international civics—the meaning of UN, 
Anglo-Soviet relations, and other topics of current interest; and more general 
problems of political science, such as the relation of man to the State, the place of 
the individual in society, the rights and duties of the citizen. 

Apart from a staff of fifteen resident tutors—one tutor to each twenty students— 
there are regular visiting lecturers who come out to the camp two or three times a 
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week. Lectures given on most evenings by outstanding personalities are a special fea- 
ture of the course of British public life. M.Ps. of all political parties, editors of lead- 
ing journals and periodicals, university dons, and high ranking civil servants present 
their views in talks and answers to prisoners’ questions. What a Tory M.P. says 
one evening may be contradicted next evening by a Labour Politician. The pupils 
get different answers to their questions—it is up to them to make up their own 
minds. They learn that each problem has many sides and that there is no single 
official answer, and they also learn that people can differ and still discuss their views 
in a quiet tone and perfect good manners. 

It is amazing to see to what extent this parliamentary form of discussion can 
be learned. It is this point which struck most of the civilian visitors from Germany 
who have since come to this camp. They all commented on the “‘civilized’’ manner 
in which the prisoners were able to carry on their discussions in contrast to the 
violent bitterness prevalent in their home country. 

A regular and very popular feature of each course is a “brain trust’’ composed 
either of M.Ps. of different political colour or of university dons who come to 
Wilton Park to answer prisoners’ questions, and a two-way “brain trust’’ between 
one team of prisoners and a team composed of members of the local branch of the 
adult education organization. 

Life in Wilton Park is, apart from the intensive intellectual training, run on the 
usual camp lines. Students live in Nissen huts, on P/W rations and go about in 
P/W uniforms. They run their own camp paper and do the usual camp routine. 
But there is the intense intellectual atmosphere and esprit de corps of a college. 

After completion of the course they are sent back to their respective camps where 
they form a nucleus of the mental rehabilitation among their fellow-prisoners. 

Wilton Park has completed its eleventh course now. During the last year, groups 
of fifty and sixty civilians from Germany including journalists, educationalists, ad- 
ministrators, trade union officials, and students were admitted to each course. Among 
them were, more recently, also women holding public office in Germany. 

This inclusion of people coming fresh from immediate contact with life in 
present-day Germany provided a most valuable stimulus and added interest and 
balance to the discussions. Their more practical approach also counteracted the 
tendency of prisoners to dwell upon political and economic theory. 


YOUTH CAMP 


Another interesting educational experiment carried out by the British P/W 
Directorate was the setting up of a youth camp. Here the principle both of work 
and selection was entirely different from that of the Training Centre. Whereas 
the test for participation in the Wilton Park course was a good record, the candi- 
dates for the youth camp were selected mostly among “‘the black sheep.” The idea 
was to give those boys who never had a chance to know anything but Nazism an 
opportunity to learn a new way of life and, at the same time, to segregate them 
from the bad influence of the old, die-hard Nazis. The camp was never consid- 
ered by anyone as a reprimand home and, in fact, greater freedom was accorded to 
its inmates than was normal in other camps at that time. 

The course lasts for fourteen weeks during which the prisoners work a five-day 
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week on the fields while the sixth day is reserved for schooling. By a system of 
staggering one sixth of the more than thousand inmates attend classes every day. 
The teachers are hand-picked young Ps/W, mostly students or teachers, who belong 
to the permanent staff. 

The classes are intended to give general knowledge as well as vocational train- 
ing. In the evenings, there are voluntary discussion groups and lectures given both 
by the resident staff and outside lecturers of whom they get an extra large share. 

Although this camp is, of course, no factory to turn out perfect little democrats 
on the conveyor belt, it leaves a lasting impression on most minds. In many in- 
stances, the result was even striking. Here is the extract of a letter signed by five 
young Ps/W on their way back to Germany and addressed to the Interpreter Officer 
of the youth camp: 

“It was with mixed feelings that we arrived in England last year. Twofold was 
our depression—a lost war and our beliefs in mankind shattered. To find our feet 
again in a world of twisted ideologies was most difficult for us in spite of our 
youth matured on active service. 

“During the time when the Nazi Party grew up, we were believers, even blind 
followers of its idea. After the collapse there remained nothing but an empty 
shell. 

“We were sceptical and set against attempts to educate us to democracy in the 
Youth Camp. Democracy meant to us a lot of talking and little action. Now, we 
have left, we should like to draw a balance frankly and with an open mind. 

“We have learned to express our opinions freely and in this way to show our 
thoughts to others; We have realized that nothing works without tolerance. On 
the whole, we are convinced that real democracy is an ideal status which we shall 
have to endeavor to reach at home. We can still hear your last words ‘let us forget 
the hatred and envy’. With a cleaned and orderly mind we shall return . . . 
possibly we might go under in the torrent of utter dissolution, but, on the other 
hand, our wish might come true, to be the bearers for a new German future . . . 
a member of a federation of all peace-loving people.” 

What can be done, and is being done, is to open their minds, to broaden their 
outlook, and to show them one example of a democracy at work not only as a 
system of government but as a way of life expressed in tolerance, respect of the 
rights of the individual, and civil responsibility. 





IN APPRECIATION 


Dr. May V. Seagoe has received a letter from Marion Edman dated September 
17, 1947, which says, in part, ‘Your letter came while Mildred English of Berlin 
was here in Munich, and we rejoiced together over the wonderful news that the 
National Board of Pi Lambda Theta has voted 800 dollars to send two German 
educators to Sweden—please tell the members of Pi Lambda Theta that their gift 
is most gratefully received and that we here will do all in our power to see that 
maximum use is made of it.” 








(uiLREN AND RUBBLE AND 
WORLD CITIZENSHIP 


MARION EDMAN 


M* FIRST thought on seeing the ruined cities of Germany was, ‘“What a terrible 
price has been paid in the anxiety and fear which little children have 
experienced as these walls fell, as these streets became canals of seething fire, as the 
earth trembled and whole cities rocked.” Later, I heard stories of children spending 
endless nights in air-raid shelters, being evacuated to small country hideouts, and 
scuttling from schools to safer places through day-light raids. One teacher related 
her experiences during a particularly heavy raid; she sat the entire night on the 
floor of an unlighted shelter with sixty hysterical deaf children clustered about her. 
When I heard the stories of these many harrowing experiences, my question 
always was, “And how has all this affected the children? Has it made it impossible 
for them to grow up to be sane and balanced human beings with a rational desire 
for peace?” The answer was ever the same, “Seemingly they have forgotten it all; 
they seldom refer to those experiences and they seem quite normal in their emotional 
life and reactions.” 

It seemed to me quite impossible that such could be the case until I had oppor- 
tunity to observe children and adults together in a situation which somewhat 
simulated the former experiences of air raids. An airplane flew rather low over a 
street where children were playing and adults were going about their daily busi- 
ness. Coincidentally, several loud shots went off in the immediate vicinity. The 
fear reactions of the adults were immediate and unmistakable. The children seemed 
to pay no heed whatever and went on with their play as before! Perhaps only later 
developments will demonstrate whether this generation of children, living through 
the terrible experience of total war, have been provided with elastic enough emo- 
tional adaptation not to have suffered permanent emotional injury. For the present, 
at least, parents and teachers seem to feel that these effects have caused a minimum 
of damage to German children. Observation seems to bear out their opinions. 

On the other hand, the visible effects of war are greatly disturbing to American 
children when they first see the destruction it has caused. Their inevitable reaction 
is to ask who caused all this damage, and when their mother explains, “It was our 
brave fliers who helped to win the war,” children are hopelessly confused in trying 
to think through the conflicting idea that the good Americans they know could 
cause such suffering and damage. The questions then comes immediately to mind: 
“What do the German children think of the foreign invaders who have caused de- 
struction through total war? How will this attitude affect their citizenship in the 
one world which we feel so necessary to future peace?” 

While German children know who caused the damage to their cities, they seem 
to feel slight animosity toward Americans and particularly little toward American 
soldiers. Numerous compositions written in schools by children of various ages, 
under the direction of competent teachers, show that children, for the most part, 
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feel that American soldiers are good representatives of Santa Claus who have but 
one mission in Germany—and that is to pass out chocolate bars and chewing gum. 
Quite typically, a ten year old boy in a small village relates thus his first pleasant 
personal experiences with American soldiers. His later experience and his con- 
tinuing impression are that gifts of various sorts remain the bond of friendship 
between him and his soldier friends. 


“Last year I really learned to know an American. It was about in the middle of July on a hot 
day when American soldiers moved into our village for some fun. Nearly all the people of Breitbrunn 
were Out swimming and so did not know that Americans had come into our village. You can imagine 
how scared everybody was when they heard about it. A few friends of mine and I were playing 
catch on the gangway when all of a sudden ten or fifteen Americans appeared on the shore. We 
were terribly frightened because we had never seen any Americans before. Then they came close to us. 
Naturally we asked ourselves: “What do they want from us?’ Now they were quite close to us. 
Soon we noticed that they intended to go swimming because they undressed themselves. First, they 
washed themselves with soap which foamed a great deal. After that, a small, but strongly built 
American soldier addressed me and said, ‘Soap, soap, soap.’ Quite surprised, I looked at him and 
asked, ‘What?’ Luckily he spoke a few words in German and explained the word ‘soap’ to me. 
Then he fished around in his leather suitcase and pulled out a big bar of soap. He told me to soap 
myself and then to jump into the water. With great pleasure I took the soap and soaped myself 
as much as I could. Also my friends came close in a hurry and soaped themselves also. We looked 
like muffled-up Mohammedans. Foam was hanging from our heads and ears like thick snow flakes. 
Hey! Wasn't this funny? Then all the fifteen Americans soaped themselves again also, and we almost 
burst laughing. We had to hold our stomachs because of the funny picture we offered. The people 
on the beach did not know what was going on. They only saw white figures that jumped around 
like wild and made a lot of noise. Soon, the smaller children were attracted by this noise. They 
watched us and wondered what was going on. Then we stood on the planks and jumped heads first 
into the water. ‘Ui,’ exclaimed everyone of us when he came up because the water around him was 
full of foam and thick bubbles. After we had fooled around enough in the water, we swam back to 
the shore and played ball. In this way, the day passed gaily and with a lot of fun. When we had 
to say good bye to our Americans, the one from whom I received the bar of soap gave me some 
chewing gum. Our Americans stayed in our village for another week and so every day we could 
soap ourselves. When they had to go back to their company, I had to say good-bye to my American 
friend. He was a very good guy. I shall always remember him. When he left he gave me a package 
of chewing gum and a bar of chocolate. I shared it with my 
brothers and sisters. This was a rare tidbit for us.” 


An eighth grade girl writes in similar vein: 


“We had been planning a trip to the mountains for weeks, but 
how to get there, that was the question. We had some gasoline, but 
that was all. Then Mr. Mittag, our teacher, had to go to the Ameri- 
can Youth Officer in Wessling to get permission from him to take 
the trip. But Mr. Mittag did not only receive permission to go on 
this trip, but also a bus and a free ride for all of us. So nobody 
had to pay anything. We rode in this leather upholstered bus just like 
God in France. This trip, I am sure, will be in everybody’s memory 
for a long time. Thanks a million to the good Americans who made 
this trip possible for us.” 








On the other hand, other children had unpleasant early experiences with 
American soldiers, and quite naturally, they generalize about all Americans on 
the basis of their experiences. 


“When the Americans came to our little village which consists of only six houses, there were 
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about 600 of them. That night I shall never forget. At nine o'clock at night thirteen persons were 
packed into one little room. Until about twelve o'clock at night the soldiers were drinking and 
yelling in other rooms of our house. They jumped around on beds, pillows, and furniture. They 
completely plundered the gun cabinet of my father. They opened boxes and suitcases and took what 
they could use. They piled up my mother’s food supply, poured gasoline over it, and they did many 
other things. At last it became quiet in the house because they were so drunk that they fell asleep. 
At five o'clock in the morning the troops had to line up and they went away. Then we got up and 
left our little room. In the kitchen, we found a piece of cheese lying on the table. The table cloth 
was cut into pieces with knives; candles, food articles, broken bottles, pillows, beds, and all other 
imaginable things were lying around. On this day we had to work hard in order to put the house 
in order again.” 


That some children remain infected with Nazi propaganda concerning the base 
character of American soldiers—particularly concerning their cowardice—is well 
demonstrated in these impossible stories, related perhaps by a father who was a 
good German soldier. 


“There were three Americans in a guard room. A German soldier came in. Because he walked 
with a very firm step, a gun fell off the table. The German soldier wanted to pick up the gun 
and give it to the Americans. But the American soldiers ran away and left the German soldier 
alone. Such cowards are the Americans. . . . I know that once a German had to work in a gravel 
pit and an American soldier guarded him. The American left his gun lying on the ground by mistake. 
Then the German took the gun and wanted to bring it to the American soldier. But the American 
ran away. The German then threw the gun on the gravel. Then the American sneaked up, took the 
gun and said to the German: “Thank you.’ . . . There was an American soldier on guard. As a 
German car passed him, the tire blew out with a loud bang. The American threw his gun away and 
put his hands up... .” 


A few children seem to understand that Americans are entirely normal persons 
and that they behave in perfectly normal ways: sometimes with high purpose; some- 
times with less worthy purpose, perhaps; but always out of understandable and 
human background. The experience of a fourteen year old girl demonstrates this 
recognition: 

“First I want to tell a little joke about Americans. Soon after the Americans had occupied our 
country I had to go to Herrsching on some urgent business. I had, however, not yet covered half of 
the road to Herrsching, when I heard a car honking. I rode, according to regulations, on the right 
side of the road. The next moment, I saw a truck coming around the curve. The truck did not seem 
to have room enough on the road because it moved more and more to the right side and slowly 
towards me. ‘Good gracious,’ I thought, ‘what shall I do?’ Finally, when the truck stopped very 
close to me, I was squeezed in between it and a small hill. The two Americans who were sitting in 
the truck laughed at me and I did not know whether to laugh or cry. Then one of the Americans 
slapped me lightly on the back and laughed. He also said a few words in English which could have 
meant, “What are you looking so silly for?’ After that, they went on again. Evidently they had some 
fun in frightening a little girl.” 

Since the introduction of feeding into the school system, a wave of gratitude 
has come from all Germany for American help. One hears constantly from 
children that the “good’’ Americans have sent them this wonderful succor. Quite 
characteristically a ten-year-old boy writes in a class composition: 


“Even on Friday we talked about getting chocolate on Saturday. This is, of course, a great joy 
to us children. At last the chocolate was distributed. Schmid Rudi asked me, ‘How much will you 
take home with you?’ ‘One section,’ I answered. But I could not keep my word. I just had to eat 
it all because I cannot look at such things long. At home we never get something fine like this. 
We have to thank the Americans because they take such good care of us. We also have to thank 
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God because He makes the chocolate grow. And we shall pray that God will make chocolate grow 
also in the future, and that He will make more and more grow.” 


The mention of the bounty of Americans and God in the same breath seems 
quite in order to these children who live in a famished land, where food is of such 
fundamental importance. 

But German children have come in contact with foreign peoples other than 
Americans. Into every small village, as well as into the larger cities, have come 
great numbers of evacuees from neighboring countries, sent to Germany under 
the terms of the Potsdam Agreement. While these peoples are not entirely strange 
culturally to the peoples with whom they have come to live, economic and social 
difficuties have made their integration into these communities particularly difficult. 
The feelings of antagonism felt within the general population have transmitted 
themselves in considerable degree to the children, and, in those schools where large 
numbers of evacuee children attend, teachers say that often open antagonisms are 
present between them and “native” children. 

Another large group of people living within German borders are the so-called 
Displaced Persons. These often live in segregated camps and the children of the 
two groups seldom come into close contact with one another. But again, children 
on both sides are aware of the antagonisms existing between the adults of these 
two populations. The chances for resolving these antagonisms present a difficult 
problem since the two groups have so little opportunity to learn to know one 
another through healthy personal contact. 

Another source of first-hand observation about other peoples has been afforded 
these children. Countless numbers of them have fathers or brothers or other rela- 
tives or friends who were prisoners of war in one country or another. For the most 
part, those Germans who were American prisoners of war feel themselves a par- 
ticularly favored lot and their tales of experiences—enough to eat, comfortable 
quarters, and reasonable treatment—have created a great deal of good will for the 
people of the United States. On the other hand, tales of a different nature con- 
cerning prison camps in other countries have created feelings of hate and distrust 
for the peoples of these countries. Comparison of occupation policies in the four 
zones into which Germany is divided has also created a great deal of good will for 
America and ill will for other occupying powers. Children are not insensitive to 
these attitudes. 

A review, then, of the influences under which German children come in their 
contacts with other peoples reveals that the circumstances of present day living are 
such that there are certain elements of danger in their taking an over-sentimental 
view or an over-realistic view of the peoples of other lands. What can be done to 
help German children, surrounded by the rubble of a destroyed economic and 
social system, to learn the ways of cooperation and peace with other peoples, granted 
that they possess the psychological and emotional health to benefit by such instruc- 
tion? Never before, perhaps, in the history of the world has greater trust been 
placed in the power of education to transform the thinking and behavior of a 
people through the instruction of the young. Never, perhaps, have difficulties been 
greater than face those liberal forces of education which today are at work in bring- 
ing about this transformation. 
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In the first place, the conditions of life are particularly difficult for children, as 
well as for adults. Overcrowded living quarters, lack of food and clothing, un- 
certainty in the ability of the father to maintain his family, lack of recreational 
facilities—all make life unnatural and hard for children. Many have lost one 
parent; many others have lost both parents. Family living is, of course, greatly 
disturbed because of unusual social and economic conditions. 

Conditions in the schools are also particularly difficult. Many schoolhouses are 
destroyed, and with the increased enrollment of the evacuee group, only part-time 
school attendance is possible for large numbers of children. Large numbers of 
qualified teachers are unable to return to classroom duties because of former Nazi 
sympathies, and their places have been taken by either very young and poorly 
prepared teachers or superannuated ones. Class size is very large, the average still 
being more than seventy. An acute paper shortage prevents the printing of needed 
books, and, in many schools, a second grade reader is the only book available in the 
entire school. In the winter, there is little or no heat in the classrooms, and, in 
severe weather, schools must close entirely. School furniture is old and unsuited 
for modern instructional activities; schoolhouses are for the most part, small, badly 
lighted, badly ventilated, and dingy. 

The general atmosphere of the schoolroom is anything but friendly and cheerful. 
For centuries long, the prime virtues of children in school have been obedience 
and quiet, with the teacher the absolute authoritarian in charge. Recently in Bavaria, 
corporal punishment has been officially adopted for boys as the only means by which 
this atmosphere of respect and docility can be maintained. 

The curriculum of the school is definitely subject matter centered, with little or 
no thought of children as the center from which education proceeds. German cul- 
ture as such is the pole around which all instruction revolves, with due respect 
given to so-called classical culture in the secondary school. A modern social studies 
program is conspicuous by its total absence from the curriculum. No attention has 
ever been given in the schools to building an understanding of the social problems 
and economic problems of the German people themselves, to say nothing of build- 
ing this understanding for the world as a community. In one large section of 
Germany, Bavaria, a reversion to the confessional school has divided Protestants 
and Catholics into segregated schools, creating all the possibilities for misunder- 
standing among religious groups which such segregation brings. 

In the face of such difficulties, what can the forces of Military Government and 
the liberal forces within the German educational system do to bring these children 
of the rubble to an understanding of their proper places among the nations of the 
world? 

In the first place, as rapidly as possible, teacher training must be improved so 
that an enlightened corps of teachers see their responsibility for this kind of in- 
struction. Plans for foreign study, for teacher exchange, and for bringing instruc- 
tors from other countries to instruct in the teachers’ colleges are well in the process 
of formulation and will soon be realized. 

The writing of good text books and good children’s books must be encouraged 
and promoted. These books must emphasize in proper perspective the place of 
any people in a world order. They must also show that world citizenship re- 
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quires that all peoples, all cultures, all races must be respected if the world is to live 
in security and peace. 

Agencies and individuals at home can be, and have been, of particular help in 
supplying children’s and teachers’ immediate and pressing need for clothes, food, 
learning materials, and school supplies. It is with special pride that one considers 
the plans which have been made for Pi Lambda Theta, through its Sub-Committee 
on Special Projects, to participate in this program of aid. Of particular satisfaction 
and joy to the author is the fact that her own alumnz chapter has up to the present 
time sent her more than seventy-five large parcels of clothing and school supplies. 
This act of generosity has been a real demonstration to German children and 
teachers that American teachers and children have concern for human welfare. This 
concern they consider a fundamental cornerstone in democratic education and 
world citizenship. 

Finally, and of greatest importance, the nations of the world must give German 
children the possibility of growing up in an economic order which will enable 
them to become a part of a nation of self-sustaining, self-respecting people, for 
without a sound economic basis, it is extremely difficult to see how the German 
nation, or any nation, can be educated in the ways of democracy and world 
citizenship. 

The spirit in which the world gives help to Germany must be the spirit in which 
a little fifth grade girl in Michigan sent a box of clothing for a little German girl. 
She wrote, “Please try to imagine the little girl who wore this dress or coat, how 
happy she was in it, and we will try to picture how happy you are with something 
different to wear.” 

Only through this spirit can children of the rubble learn to be worthy world 
citizens. 





“Perhaps our greatest point of strength—tho it is intangible—is the change 
that is coming over the people of the world. The great event of our time is not 
the war or the atom bomb, epochmaking tho these are, but something deeper 
and more far-reaching of which they are a part. 

“The really big event of our time is the upsurge of aspiration and purpose 
which is taking place among the masses of the people. It is a new kind of 
growth in the hearts and minds of men. It is working its way among the two 
billion inhabitants of this earth with a power that no man can estimate. 
NEVER BEFORE HAVE SO MANY PEOPLE WANTED SO DESPER- 
ATELY TO BUILD A BETTER WORLD.” 


Joy ELMER MorGaN, in N.E.A. Journal, November, 1946 


We await with great anticipation your programs for the year so we may publicize 
your activities. Any novel or particularly effective techniques used in your meet- 
ings write up as fully as possible. Other chapters would like to benefit from your 
experiences. 











T unxisu CHILDREN OF TODAY 


DOROTHY BLATTER 


iy Is dangerous to generalize about children in any land, but in Turkey it is par- 

ticularly difficult because of the great variety in the home life of the country. 
Turkey is a land of great contrasts. The old and the new, science and superstition, 
wealth and poverty exist side by side, and the life of the child is naturally molded 
by the environment in which he grows up. 

Even the personal appearance of the children shows great variety. Westerners, 
as a rule, tend to think of Turkish people as having dark hair and eyes, and, while 
this is true in a majority of cases, there are also many blonds, especially among the 
children. City children of well-to-do homes look and dress very much like American 
children of the same class, but most of those in the villages of Anatolia (Asia 
Minor) wear the colorful peasant costumes that have been typical of that region 
for generations. The girls with their bright scarves, quilted jackets, and ankle 
length pantaloons or long dresses, and boys with their striped cotton shirts and 
black or brown trousers give a very picturesque quality to the most humble Turkish 
village. Village babies, and even some of those in the larger towns, are bundled 
up and wrapped up so tight that there is very little chance for exercise. The idea, 
of course, is to protect the baby from the sudden changes in temperature which are 
inevitable in a mud-brick home where a fireplace or a charcoal brazier is the only 
means of heating the room. In the cities, however, where modern methods of child 
training are being taught in the schools and through health agencies and where 
apartment houses have central heating, many babies are dressed very much as they 
are in the West. Older children, particularly girls of junior high school and high 
school age pore over French or American fashion magazines and dress in as modern 
a style as teen-agers in America. 

Since the founding of the republic in 1923, great progress has been made in the 
educational field in Turkey. The public school system with its headquarters in 

° ‘ Ankara resembles the European 
4 system more than the American. 
It consists of a primary school of 
five years, a middle school of 
three, and a lycee of three years. 
A child normally enters a primary 
school at the age of six or seven 
and must finish before he is six- 
teen. It is a joy to see them each 
September with their black uni- 
forms, white collars, blue caps or 
white hair ribbons gathering at 
the many primary schools of the 
city. Each one carries a small suit- 
case of books and school supplies 
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and takes his studies very seriously. He should finish in five years but as the lessons 
grow increasingly difficult during the fourth and fifth years, the number of repeat- 
ers is large and the fear of failure far too common. 

During each of the first three years, the curriculum consists of six subjects: 
Turkish, arithmetic, social studies, drawing and handwork, gymnastics, and music. 
In the fourth and fifth grades, the social studies give place to a more formal history, 
geography, civics, and nature study. A program like that leaves little room for 
outside activities or recreational reading, although among the wealthier families 
many children take private lessons in music, dancing, or a foreign language. 
Homework and studying late in the evening are the rule rather than the exception. 

According to law, all Turkish citizens are required to finish a Turkish primary 
school, but as there are neither enough teachers nor enough schools, the law 
cannot as yet be fully enforced. The Department of Education is making great 
efforts to provide teachers not only for the city schools but even for those in the 
remote villages. 

A student who has received his primary school diploma may continue his educa- 
tion in one of four types of institutions: (1) a Turkish public school, (2) an in- 
dustrial school, (3) a foreign school or (4) a village institute. The “middle 
school” of the public school system is usually coeducational and begins with eleven 
subject in the sixth class: Turkish, history, geography, mathematics, nature study 
and hygiene, handwriting, drawing, gymnastics, music, and sewing (for the girls). 
In the seventh year writing is dropped and military lessons, physics, and home 
making (for girls) are added. In the eighth year, child care (for girls) and chem- 
istry are included in the course. Here the lesson load is very heavy and many 
children have difficulty in finishing in three years. Throughout the whole system, 
the rule prevails that a student may not repeat a class more than once. If he fails 
twice in one grade, he must either drop out or transfer to another school. 

After finishing the middle school (usually at the age of fourteen or fifteen) the 
student may enter the lycee and should graduate three years later. There are a 
few coeducational lycees but, on the whole, there are separate schools for boys and 
gitls of this age. The course of study for the ninth grade includes literature, 
history, geography, mathematics, biology, physics, chemistry, foreign language, 
gymnastics, and military lessons. In the tenth class psychology is added and in the 
last class, in place of psychology, philosophy and sociology are given. The total 
number of forty minute periods per week in the middle school is twenty-eight, 
and in the lycee twenty-nine. In a foreign school where there are additional home- 
making subjects for each class and 
where the number of lessons in 
the language of the school is 
greatly increased, there are very 
few free periods during the day, 
so most of the lesson preparation 
must be done during the after- 
noon and evening ‘‘study hours”. 
At the end of the course, special- 
ists appointed by the government 
examine the students orally be- 
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fore the diploma is granted. 
After leaving the lycee, the stu- 
dent may continue his educa- 
tion at the University (either in 
Istanbul or in Ankara) or may 
teach in a primary school or go 
into business. 

Instead of going on in the 
regular public schools, a child 
who has finished the primary 
school may enter an industrial 
school and learn dressmaking, 
cooking, carpentry, iron work, or other crafts. This type of school is meeting a great 
need in preparing for life many children who cannot go on with a higher education. 

A great number of children, particularly those of the upper and middle classes, 
upon finishing the primary school, enter one of the many foreign schools in the 
country. These differ widely in their curricula, some adhering quite closely to the 
Turkish course of study and some arranging their program more like the American 
system. 

There are French, Italian, Greek, Armenian, Jewish, English, and American 
schools. 

One of the principal reasons for attending a foreign school is the desire to know 
well a foreign language. At present English is so very popular that the two English 
schools and the six American schools* are all crowded and have long waiting lists. 
In these institutions a firm foundation in the English language is laid, and democratic 
principles and ideals are fostered. American and English books and periodicals 
are finding their way into homes throughout the country through these children 
who are learning English and are eager for such reading matter. 

One of the greatest educational problems of Turkey is how to meet the needs 
of the village children. An effective system of village institutes has been estab- 
lished to train teachers for the thousands of villages of the country. According to 
the present plan these institutes will have provided 25,000 teachers by 1955, and 
there will then be an opportunity for all village children to have at least a primary 
education. 

Twenty boarding schools with an approximate enrollment of 18,000 boys and 
girls carry on a comprehensive program consisting of the regular academic subjects 
of the public schools plus instruction in various crafts necessary to village life 
(farming, iron work, carpentry, cooking, sewing, home making, chicken raising, 
and the construction of buildings). The students are village boys and girls who 
have been chosen for their scholarship and general ability. They must have com- 
pleted the first five years of school, and not more than one child may be chosen 
for each fifty people in a village. Life in a village institute is a happy one and a 





* Two of these American schools are under the Near East College Association (Robert College 
and Istanbul Women’s College). Four are under the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (American College for Boys at Tarsus, American Boys’ School at Talas, American 
Collegiate Institute (girls) at Smyrna, and American Academy for Girls at Scutari). 
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very busy one. A week of academic work is alternated with a week of practical work 
in the different: crafts. The children care for the animals, plant and harvest the 
crops, and even build the very substantial brick buildings which house the in- 
stitutions. 

At the end of five years, when a student graduates, he is given a fairly complete 
outfit and is established in the village to which he has been appointed to take up 
the work of educating the village children and to act as general advisor to the 
farmers. Sometimes he also serves as health officer for the district. 

And the village children, what are they like? Here again it is dangerous to 
generalize because some villages are well-to-do and some are very poor. But in 
most Anatolian villages the children are raised by the same methods which have 
prevailed for generations. Dark bread, black olives, cracked wheat (bulgur), egg- 
plant, and clabber milk (yoghurt) figure largely in their diet and many of the old 
superstitions and customs enter into their training. The boys help their fathers on 
the land and the girls help their mothers. There are endless tasks in a village 
home: carrying water from the nearest fountain, putting by food for the winter, 
spinning, weaving, knitting and, of course, there is always a baby to help tend.- 
The woman and girls often help in the fields as well. If the children are fortunate 
enough to live where there is a school with a Village Institute graduate as its 
teacher, they attend school in the morning during the school months (from Sep- 
tember to June). In the afternoons, they help the teacher farm his land and care 
for his stock, for that is part of their training and one of the conditions of the 
Village Institute system.* 

Of course even a village child’s life is not all work and no play. There are the 
streams to play in, the hills to roam; there are group games such as hide-and-seek 
and burying trough. Wrestling is a favorite sport among the villagers, and there 
are innumerable folk dances in which the children join and the happy celebrations 
connected with weddings and national religious holidays. Children in a Turkish 
village may lack many of the things which we feel are necessary to the well-rounded 
development of a child, but they have many compensations—the clear bright sun- 
shine of the Anatolian uplands and a gteat sense of freedom and independence. 

There are several organizations which work with and through the public schools. 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts (more like the Girl Guides of England) were organized 
in 1913 but did not really begin to function until 1923. The whole organization 
is set up within the framework of the Ministry of Education and is controlled by 
the central office in Ankara. There are now 20,000 scouts (including the girls) in the 
350 troops in the country. The emphasis in their program seems to be on the 
enjoyment of a healthy out-door life and upon camping. Since 1943, when twelve 
camps were set up, many more have been established until now there are fifty in 
all. Last summer, 3,500 scouts (of which 600 were girls) participated in the joys 
of camp life for periods of two weeks. This year ten Turkish scout leaders attended 
the Scout Jamboree in Paris, and the Turkish scouts hope that before many years 
they will be in a position to invite their fellow scouts from other countries to a 
smaller but similar convention in their country. 


* Blatter, D. G. Village Institutes of Turkey, Agricultural Missions Inc., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
York City 10, N.Y. 
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The Junior Red Crescent, 
which is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Junior Red Cross, is an- 
other of the organizations which 
works through the schools. Bene- 
fit programs are given, and the 
money is spent in running camps 
for underprivileged children. 
There are now fourteen of these 
camps, and last summer 2,500 
children were helped. School chil- 
dren are maknig scrap-books and 
exchanging them with children of other lands, in order to foster international 
understanding and good will. Last year, the children of the Junior Red Crescent sent 
3,000 meters of cloth, five tons of sugar, 4,750 kilos of dried fruit, 500 kilos of 
powdered milk, and other food amounting to over $700.00 to needy children in 
Europe. The children of America sent a gift of three moving picture machines to the 
Junior Red Crescent, and these are being used in all parts of the country to entertain 
and to educate. International correspondence is another activity which the Junior 
Red Crescent encourages. 

The newest of these auxiliary organizations is the Parent-Teacher Association, 
which was established last December. Its extensive program includes seven major 
activities: (1) the health of the children, (2) interesting the parents in the work 
of the schools, (3) social help (free lunches for poor children), (4) sports (sup- 
porting scout movement and arranging student hikes), (5) educational excursions 
by which village children and their parents may have an opportunity to visit the 
cities, (6) programs for the parents, such as art exhibits and musical programs, and 
(7) summer camps, of which three have so far been set up. A very fine Parent- 
Teacher Journal is being published, and it looks as if this organization is to have 
far-reaching effects. 

The Department of Education has not yet included kindergartens in its program, 
but a few, possibly a dozen, private ones are to be found. Kindergarten activities 
are also carried on in some of the day nurseries which have been established in 
connection with many of the factories and in several of the orphanages. There is 
even one small summer kindergarten which serves the children of its neighborhood 
on a purely volunteer basis, with the idea of helping the community and training 
young women for this type of work.* 

When one turns from the education of the children to their health, it is much 
more difficult to secure statistics. Apparently the greatest scourge of the young child 
is infant diarrhea, which carries off thousands of children each summer. Malaria 
is also prevalent in many sections of the country, but great effort is being made to 
get it under control. Fortunately, infantile paralysis, the great enemy in America, 
is rarely found here. Istanbul has one very good Children’s Hospital, with a fine 
doctor in charge, and is constructing another, which should be finished by the 
end of the year. Several other hospitals throughout the country have wards for 





* Operated by the Service Center (Y.W.C.A.). 
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children, but, of course, these cannot begin to meet the needs of all the children 
who should have hospital care. Under the supervision of the Ministry of Health, 
clinics and dispensaries are being established until now all towns and cities are 
provided with some organization to which the people can turn for medical aid. In 
a few places, a system of visiting nurses has been started, but the desperate short- 
age of nurses makes it impossible to progress very rapidly along that line. All 
school children are supposed to be given a yearly physical examination. 

The birth rate is decreasing but is still quite high, especially in the villages. 
The average family has from five to eight children. A rough estimate-of the death 
rate among small children indicates that it has decreased from 40% or 50% during 
the Ottoman Empire (before 1923), to 15% or 20% at the present time. Cer- 
tainly the establishment of many maternity hospitals is having a marked effect on 
the health of the children. 

There are several agencies at work for the benefit of the underprivileged chil- 
dren in Turkey. The Child Welfare Association (Cocuk Esirgeme Kurumu), one 
of the largest of these, furnishes free lunches and school uniforms to poor children, 
issues a great many children’s publications which are sold at a price low enough 
to be within the reach of a majority of children, and supports a large orphanage 
in a village near Ankara. In this institution, a doctor, a graduate nurse, and 
twenty-five trained “nurses’ helpers” care for the 300 children, eighty of whom 
are small babies. The children of nursery school and kindergarten age have special 
teachers in the orphanage, but those who are seven or older attend the public 
school in the village. After they have finished the first five grades most of the 
girls stay on at the orphanage and take the course in nurses’ training which is 
offered there. The boys are sent either to the regular public school, to an industrial 
school, or to some tradesman for apprenticeship. Some of the girls also. continue 
in the public schools, but many of them, after finishing their training as nurses’ 
helpers, go out to help in the day nurseries of the factories or stay on at the 
orphanage as nurses. When they marry, the institution gives them a small dowery. 

Of course, there are other orphanages kept up by private and subscription and 
serving special groups, such as the Foundling’s Home in Istanbul, and various 
Greek, Jewish, and Armenian orphanages. 

The Organization for Student Aid (Cocuk Okutma Kurumu) has been re- 
cently established for the purpose of helping children continue their education even 
though the parents are unable to keep them in school. Books, uniforms, and gen- 
eral aid are given to deserving children, sometimes even until they have finished a 
lycee. 

So far, little has been done to meet the needs of the physically handicapped. 
There is a school for the blind and deaf which was established in Smyrna about 
twenty years ago. Its aim is to give an elementary education to the fifty blind and 
seventy deaf young people there, but the lack of proper text books in Braille 
makes this impossible. According to the 1935 census there were at that time 
50,700 blind people in Turkey (6,000 of whom were under nineteen years of 
age) and 3,700 deaf and dumb. At present the Ministry of Education is carrying 
such a heavy load in educating normal children that it has been unable to find 
time and personnel for these handicapped children. However, there is now a bill 
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~—swumg before the legislature to include 
SS the education of the blind in the 
program of the Ministry of Social 
Health. 

Fortunately, juvenile delin- 
quency is not the acute problem in 
Turkey that it is in America. 
There are no juvenile courts, but 
there are two prisons for young 
people, one at Smyrna and one at 
Eskisehir, and a very fine “house 
of correction” a few miles outside 
of Ankara. This last, the Crocuk Islah Evi, was established six years ago and has taken 
care of 1,142 boys between the ages of eleven and eighteen. One thousand have 
been discharged so far. The director, a man of experience and sympathetic under- 
standing, is running the institution in such a way that it serves more as a trade school 
than a reformatory and fits the boys for their return to society. There are no walls 
nor fences; there are no records sent to the police, so when a child leaves the place 
there is nothing to mark him or in any way separate him from his companions. 
However, the director and the instructors keep in touch with him for at least 
five years after his discharge in order to offer help and council. Carpentry, tailoring, 
iron work, shoemaking, and farming are taught, and each boy is trained in that type 
of work for which he shows the greatest aptitude. As far as I know, there is no 
similar institution for wayward girls, so they must be cared for in the juvenile 
departments of the regular prisons. Occasionally, young children are found in the 
prisons because there is no other place for them to go when their parents are sen- 
tenced. Recently, however, the government has taken steps to see that such children 
are sent to school and cared for until they can be returned to their parents. 

Factory children present another problem. According to the law, all children 
afte required to finish the primary school. Also, according to law, they cannot be 
employed until they are twelve years old, and then only for eight hours a day 
(night shifts are allowed). Due to the fact that there are not yet enough schools 
to accommodate the children, there are many who do not receive their primary 
school diploma; and because of the economic needs of the lower classes many 
children go to work as soon as they are twelve, with the result that there are 
many children working in the factories who have had little or no education. To 
meet this situation, some factory owners have provided evening classes for both 
young people and adults, so that they may at least learn to read and write. One 
large banking concern which owns twenty factories in various sections of the 
country has a very active department of social welfare with trained workers to 
organize and oversee the work. They have established day nurseries to care for the 
children of mothers working in the factories, and, in some cases, even have kinder- 
garten work. Young nurses’ helpers from the training school in the Child Welfare 
Orphanage mentioned above care for the children. The factory furnishes food, 
clothing, and medical care, and tries to lift the general level of knowledge by 
means of educational films and excursions. This company, in cooperation with the 
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Child Welfare Association, has started to build a 75,000 lira model day nursery 
and kindergarten on the outskirts of Istanbul. 

One especially fine example of this social work for children is the day nursery 
and kindergarten run in connection with the Regie Cigarette Factory at Cibali on 
the Golden Horn. It was begun twenty years ago with twenty children. Now it 
serves almost 150 children from the age of two to seven, children whose mothers 
work in the factory. A doctor and a trained kindergartener are in charge and the 
children are kept happily busy with games and handwork. Long rest hours and 
good food, added to the happy atmosphere of the place, give these children a 
fine start. 

Turkish youngsters, like those the world over, love to play. Hide-and-seek, 
hop-scotch, a soccer-like form of football, kite flying, and marbles are among their 
favorite amusements. During the warm months of the year, the children near 
the coast enjoy the fine bathing beaches and the islands of the Marmara and the 
Aegean. ‘‘Hirsiz-Polis’” (cops and robbers!) has come into the country probably by 
way of the moving pictures and the comics which can be bought at most news 
stands. On Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, the town and city children throng to 
the movies, and a great many of their attitudes and ideas of the world are formed 
by what they see there. The children’s theater, under the sponsorship of the City 
Theater, presents a play for the children each Wednesday and Saturday afternoon. 
These plays, some of which are written expressly for this theater, are very popular 
and are usually booked up three or four weeks in advance. Ordinarily, a thousand 
children attend each performance. This Children’s Theater, which was begun 
twelve years ago, has now started to train child actors who help with the production 
of the plays. A dramatics class of thirty-five children between the ages of five and 
twelve has been organized for talented children who may be the Turkish actors 
of tomorrow. This theater is also planning to secure some moving picture films 
for children so that they may be given the opportunity of seeing pictures suited 
to their years. 

On Saturday afternoons, the Children’s Radio Hour, from Ankara, brings stories, 
poems, and songs to its small listeners all over the country. A trained kindergarten 
teacher, whose radio name, Ayse Abla, “Big Sister” Ayse is known to all Turkish 
children, manages the program. Recently, small visitors from Anatolia who visit 
the broadcasting station have been worked into the program and have talked to 
their friends at home. Talks for mothers on child training and advice on family 
problems are also given at this time. 

No account of the joys of Turkish children would be complete without mention 
of Karagéz and Hacivat (Hadjivat), the two little camel skin puppets with their 
troupe of associates, who enliven some of the holidays. They are manipulated by 
sticks against a white screen, and by means of a strong light behind them their 
colored shadows are cast on this screen. In the olden days these puppet shows 
were one of the chief forms of amusement, but now they are growing rare and 
usually appear during the month of fasting (Ramazan) and religious holidays. 

On April twenty-third, “Children’s Holiday” is observed, throughout the country. 
The President gives ‘“The Children’s Ball’ in Ankara at the “Folk House” and 
in several large hotels, and no child is denied entrance. Parades, speeches, and a 
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general celebration all serve to emphasize the value of the child in the life of the 
nation. 

In the field of Children’s Literature, one’s first impression is that the surface has 
scarcely been scratched. At present the emphasis in reading matter for children is 
on school books, and with the heavy program in the schools and the difficulty of 
providing the required texts, this is only natural. However, some publishers, 
especially the Child Welfare Association Publication Department, are putting out 
story books. Turkey is rich in folk lores, and, from this scource, books of legends 
and fairy tales are being produced. Children’s classics from many countries, par- 
ticularly England and America, are being translated into Turkish and some books 
are being rewritten for Turkish use. Even small books for the pre-school child 
are beginning to appear, though, alas, in very small numbers. The joy with which 
“Fussbunny,” ‘‘Chatterduck,” and ‘‘Cozy-Kitten” have been greeted is an indica- 
tion of the need in this field. There are eight small weekly papers for children, 
but the scarcity of paper and the high cost of printing, coupled with the low buy- 
ing power of the Children themselves, make it almost impossible for these maga- 
zines to be as attractive and durable as they should be. Even American comics are 
appearing for sale at the news stands, for pictures are a universal language and 
they bring tales of excitement and adventure. Last year Turkey joined for the 
first time in the observance of Children’s Book Week, and this year plans are 
being made for a more general celebration. 

One of the greatest needs in this field is a system of children’s libraries. There 
are reading rooms in many of the “Folk Houses’ but they are used primarily 
for middle school and lycee students who need a place to study. Most schools have 
small libraries of informational books, but there is only one small public library 
for children. It is housed in a room connected with one of the day nurseries and is 
used chiefly by primary school children who need a quiet place in which to prepare 
their home work. And even in this little library there are few story books and 
picture books to delight the eye and feed the imagination. Turkey needs a 
Carnegie! 

I can hear some of you asking, ‘But what about the religion of these children? 
What do they believe, and what are they taught?” Since 1923, the schools have 
been completely secular, and at present any religious training a child receives must 
come from the home. Last December the question of religious instruction was 
raised in the Parliament, and since then there has been considerable discussion of 
the problem. The great majority of the population is Moslem, but there is little 
religious education instruction for children carried on in the mosques. Permission 
has recently been granted for the establishment of private schools in which lessons 
in religion will have a place, and a committee has been appointed by the govern- 
ment to write the books which may be used in such courses. The first book is 
supposed to be off the press by January, 1948. No school instruction in religion will 
be allowed on the basis of anything other than the material in these government 
books. It is possible that independent classes for religious instruction will be 
allowed, and that children will attend them outside the regular school hours. It 
is a vital question and one that needs wise handling. 

One has only to witness the memorial service for Ataturk, held each year on 
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the anniversary of his death, to glimpse the capacity for devotion to an ideal with 
which these children are endowed. They are intensely patriotic and justly proud of 
what their country has accomplished in the twenty-four years since the founding 
of the Republic. Perhaps two of their outstanding characteristics are pride and a 
quality of reserve which one does not usually find in western children. 
The general attitude toward children in this land might be summed up in the 
age-old proverb: 
“Kim cocuga yar olur 
Elbet bahtiyar olur.” 


“He who gives true friendship to a child is indeed fortunate.” 








BOOKS FOR TURKISH CHILDREN 


Dorothy Blatter writes: “There is a great need for pre-school books for Turkish 
children and, until that need can be met by Turkish publishers, Pi Lambda Thetans 
who are interested might help by sending used story-books. Turkish students who 
know English take these books and under the English text write or letter-in the 
Turkish translation. These books are then distributed to the children in hospitals 
and orphanages where they bring great joy. One publishing house (Franklin 
Watts) has very kindly sent us ‘damaged juveniles’) (which don’t seem damaged at 
all) and these have been used effectively. Perhaps, a class or a Boy Scout or Girl Scout 
group would be interested in some such project. The books can be sent to Dorothy 
Blatter, American Board Publication Department, P.K. 142, Istanbul, Turkey. 
Please mark them ‘Book Post’ and do not include anything except books in the 
parcel.” 











oo CHILDREN OF JAPAN 


GENEVIEVE BOWEN 


E yhewess children have the engaging quality of children everywhere plus a spe- 

cial attractiveness all their own. From the tiny round-faced cherubs nodding 
in the shawls on their mothers’ backs to the diminutive ten-year-old in solemn 
bright-eyed rows in a schoolroom, they are delightful. To one used to the inter- 
mingled nationality types and coloring of our own children, their very homogeneity 
of appearance is intriguing—creamy-yellow skin, shining straight black hair, 
sparkling brown eyes under slanted lids, and round alert faces, most often smiling 
shyly, they seem like a set of charming dolls made by a clever craftsman. But as 
one watches a group at play where no restraints are placed upon them, they reveal 
as wide a range of differences in personality characteristics as do any group of 
children. 

In a population chronically under-fed and thinly-clad, the children are obviously 
the best cared-for members. (How often, when a box of American candy was 
passed around a conference table, the fathers took their share, looked at it longingly 
and put it in their pockets for little ones at home!) The Japanese family is a very 
close unit, and each baby—no matter how many others have proceeded, or will follow 
him—is king of his family for a few years. He is cuddled and indulged and 
allowed freedom from the stern code of etiquette to which his elders submit. 

The “pre-school set’’ is an enchanting part of any village or residential street. 
Sketchily clad, in summer, with bare feet thrust into tiny wooden clogs, they spend 
their days almost unsupervised, playing with all the wealth of materials which 
can absorb this age group, running fleetly over the uneven terrain in their awkward 
footgear and gathering with shy interest about any novel stranger or halted jeep. 
They enthusiastically shout “‘ha-lo,” ‘‘goo-by,” and “‘oh-kay”’ without discrimination 
to a passing foreigner, but will disappear like deer if one stops to speak to them. 
Even on the coldest winter days they can be seen, almost as wide as they are high 
in their thickly padded kimono (or “‘hoari’’ as the outer coats are called), playing 
freely and happily in spite of runny noses, chapped blue hands, and still-bare feet 
in the unprotecting clogs. 

But when the time for school arrives, all is changed. The boys are dressed in 
tiny “‘western-style’” suits of thin cotton materials and the girls in little middies 
and skirts. At the schoolhouse door they place their clogs in lockers and, if they 
possess such, don straw slippers or cloth scuffs for indoor wear. In the schoolroom 
they are expected to sit quietly at tiny individual desks, which are movable but 
are usually arranged in rows, or in a hollow square if a room is not too crowded. 
There is no ‘reading readiness program,” no “play corner’, and they have little 
physical activity except in the short intermission which comes, at the ring of the 
ptincipal’s bell, about every forty or fifty minutes. They begin at once to learn 
recognition of the complex written characters of the Japanese language and the 
painstaking reproduction of them, first with pencils then with brushes. They learn 
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to manipulate the abacus. They learn to listen rather than talk, to bow at the 
correct times, and to become the passive, obedient creatures which the Japanese 
schools have required. 

Often they walk long distance to school along heavily-traveled streets. In 
winter there is no heat in the thinly-constructed buildings and their tiny hands are 
often blue with cold as they hold pencil or abacus. Yet, even in the most formal 
schools, children seem alert and happy. There is little problem of “discipline” and 
one mever sees a teacher reprimand an individual. Over ninety percent of the 
teachers, even in the primary grades, are men, yet they treat the children with 
courtesy and understanding, and there is an air of friendliness and of mutual respect 
which the visitor can feel in spite of the barrier of an unknown language. The 
Japanese revere learning, and their children are eager and interested in school even 
when it offers little appeal to their natural interests and needs. 

“In her children lies the key to her future.” 

These words are true of any nation, in any era; but in the Japan of today they 
seem more significant than in any nation of the post-war world. The divergence 
between its past and the future which Japan now anticipates is so tremendous 
that only through the flexibility of its youth can true fulfillment be achieved. 
Adult generations trained in the age-long patterns of reverence for the mythical 
power of the Imperial Household, of submission to the hierarchy of political and 
financial dictatorship, and of faith in the invincibility of their vaunted military 
strength are disillusioned and exhausted. Only the children with their bright in- 
telligence, their superior energy, and the innate hopefulness of their youth can 
build toward the future of “peaceful participation in a world-wide cooperation of 
nations” which the new Japanese Constitution promises. 

Japanese leaders and those of the Allied Occupation Forces alike recognize this 
truth and are founding their rehabilitation efforts upon it. Three main purposes 
motivate their planning and activities: first, to rebuild the economy of Japan as 
rapidly as possible so that the nation may attain some degree of self-sufficiency in 
the necessities of existence and in the support of universal education; second, to 
establish the forms of a democratic government, offering support and guidance 
until both the present adult population and that of tomorrow can carry it forward 
successfully; and, third, to democratize the hierarchical education system and guide it 
into organization and procedures which will develop intelligent and active citizen- 
ship among Japanese youth. 

The responsibility for the carrying out of this third purpose is placed, largely, 
upon the Civil Information and Education Section (referred to hereafter as C.I. 
and E.) of the Supreme Command of Allied Powers. This Section was set up by 
the Supreme Command early in 1946, in consultation with the American Educa- 
tion Mission, headed by Dr. George Stoddard, President of the University of 
Illinois. The Mission, composed of fifteen outstanding educators from this country, 
spent several weeks in Japan studying the existing remnants of the former educa- 
tional system and the extent to which it might meet the educational demands im- 
posed by the development of a democratic form of government in Japan and 
recommending adjustments and changes which they saw as essential to the task. 

Brief summaries from their report, which was presented to the Supreme Com- 
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mand on March 30, 1946, are given below, so that the frame of reference within 
which C.I. and E. is now working may be clear to the reader: 


I. Over-all aims of the new education program in Japan: 


1. 


8. 


Recognition of the worth and dignity of the individual. In the former program, especially 
pre-war and wartime, the individual was trained to be subservient to, first, the Emperor, 
second the “leaders,” third the head of his family, fourth, the dictates of a mass of 
traditions, customs, and rituals. 


. Educational opportunity in keeping with the abilities and aptitudes of each person. (In 


spite of its much-publicized “‘literacy” rate, Japan offered universal education only 
through the elementary school, essentially only through six grades. Those who went to 
middle school or beyond were usually of the wealthier classes, or, if of superior ability, 
were financed by their native village or some civic group). 


. Fostering of freedom of inquiry. (Under the economic and military dictatorship which 


existed after about 1930, inquiry by the common man was prohibited. ) 


. Encouragement of wide discussion of factual information at pupils’ levels of under- 


standing. (In the traditional Japanese school factual matter—and much that was only 
myth or propaganda—was accepted, and often memorized, as printed or as presented 
by the teacher, with no challenge or discussion.) 


. Preparation of individuals to become cooperating, responsible members of society— 


girls as well as boys. (To the extent that social and civic responsibilities were formerly 
open to the “little people” of Japan, only the men participated. From fourth grade on, 
the boys were taught in separate classes and the girls were carefully trained in the 
belief that they existed only to serve their masters—the State and their husbands—and 
to bring up their children in the traditional patterns of culture and ethics. Even today 
in many homes the husband acts as host, and his wife as a sort of maid, when guests 
are entertained, and one frequently sees a woman, carrying children and burdens, 
walking several paces behind her husband upon the street.) 


. The conception of the learner as an active participant in his own educational growth. 


(In the formal, ceremonious atmosphere of the traditional school the child was expected 
to be quiet, passive receptacle for set learnings rather than an alert, questioning human 


being.) 


. Realization of the part the family, the community, and the social structure each con- 


tributes to the education of the child. 
Selection from the cultural tradition of Japan of those elements which are worthy of 
inclusion in a new national culture. 


II. New policies of organization and administration. 


“To recognize human responsibility as of paramount importance and the State as a 
means to that end.” 

(Prior to the occupation of Japan, the educational system was a highly centralized and 
inflexible hierarchy, headed by the national Ministry of Education. This body dictated the 
whole organization and curriculum of the schools; a uniform system extending over 
standardized salaries, paid from the national budget, national examinations required 
for promotion, and even over the textbooks, and daily schedules of every school through- 
out the nation. These dictates were transmitted to local administrators through the 
prefectural officers of education and the latter acted as inspectors to enforce local 
conformity to the national pattern. Within a school the principal was the unquestioned 
authority, and teachers and children were rarely encouraged to feel or take responsibility. 
During the pre-war and war years the Ministry of Education was dominated by its two 
stronger fellows, the War Ministry and the Ministry of Home Affairs, and the curriculum 
of the school was transmuted into a propaganda organ at their will.) 


The Mission recommendations, aimed toward the decentralization of authority 
and the building up of an educational process adapted to local needs, may be 
summarized as follows: 
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: 


The development of qualified personnel in local situations and the breaking up of 
vertical lines of authority and responsibility. 


. The discontinuing of prescription of content, methods, and textbooks by the central 


authority; and publication, instead, of outlines, suggestions, and teaching guides. 


. Local teachers left free to adapt content and methods to the needs and abilities of pupils 


in various environments and to the society in which they are to play a part. 


. School organization which will offer every child an adequate, basic education, “‘to 


prepare him to become a healthy, active, thinking citizen eager to develop his innate 

abilities”. 

a. A Primary School of six years, free, coeducational, and compulsory. 

b. A Lower Secondary School of three years, free and compulsory, and becoming co- 
educational ‘‘as rapidly as conditions warrant”. 

c. An Upper Secondary School of three years, “free to all who desire to attend,” 
offering academic, home-making, agricultural, trade, and industrial education. 


. A school environment conducive to the development of an intelligent social, civic, and 


economic citizenry. 

a. Recognition of individual differences and emphasis on the development of the po- 
tentialities of the individual. 

b. The main goal that of developing acceptable and effective participation in the social 
group. 

c. Smaller classes (classes of from fifty to eighty are common in Japanese schools), 
better equipped libraries, gymnasiums and playgrounds, and improved teaching aids 
such as separate rooms for special activities, equipment for hand work and science, 
and materials and apparatus for audio-visual activities. 

d. Use of farms, factories, offices, libraries, museums, hospitals, and other community 
resources as educative opportunities, that children may observe the responsibilities of 
employers and employees and recognize their common rights and discuss means of 
safeguarding and improving them. 

e. The development of classroom learning activities, of art and music experiences, and 
of the physical education program, as social activities, emphasizing group relationships 
and interdependence, sportsmanship, and other socially valuable learnings. 


III. A social centered curriculum. 


“The curriculum must start with the interests and abilities and experience background of 
the children, enriching those experiences through content which has meaning intelligible 
to the pupils.” 


The Mission’s recommendations here, also, point toward wide decentralization, 
with much local responsibility and, through it, the in-service education of the 
Japanese teachers: 


1. 


The central authority should provide leadership, stimulation, and encouragement, and 
use master teachers, demonstrators, and research workers. 


. Its publications should assume the character of guides and suggestions. 
. Teachers should have an opportunity to participate in such work under wise leadership. 


“They will make mistakes, but to learn from their mistakes and from discussions with 
their colleagues will be a new and exciting adventure.” 


. Teachers and supervisors should have a part in designing and evaluating teaching 


materials. Selections among textbooks should be made by committees of teachers from 
a given area. 


. Content of curriculum areas. 


a. Social Studies 
Emphasis upon the structure and functioning of the local community; geographic 
materials dealing with human adaptations to land and climate (in Japan and in other 
lands) ; historical emphasis upon objective history, with the mythological materials 
which formerly dominated the history course preserved as literature only. 
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b. Ethics and morals. 
(This was formerly a dominant course in all schools, designed to perpetuate the 
elaborate etiquette and tradition which permeated Japanese culture.) Continuance of 
the teaching of etiquette and ethics as a part of the social studies activities, and of 
all the living-together activities of the school, but with emphasis on “courtesy by 
all men to all men’; understanding of the contribution of each individual to his 
social group—in the family, the school, the community and the nation—his responsi- 
bilities in it, and his dependence upon other members of the group; familiarity by 
both girls and boys with the new Constitution as a part of their citizenship training, 
also familiarity with parliamentary practice ‘‘as a safeguard to their growing 
freedom.” 

c. Health and physical education. 
(In the over-crowded living conditions which always obtained in Japan, now much 
aggravated by the destruction of thousands of homes and the loss of trained medical 
personnel, health education is a vital necessity of the nation and has been completely 
inadequate to the task. Physical education, which was made an instrument of mili- 
tarization and propaganda during the war years, is also in need of regeneration 
before it can provide its rightful values to the health of the Japanese people.) 
Establishment of school clinics, medical examinations, and an active follow-up pro- 
gram; nutrition, bacteriology, physiology, and public health measures taught ap- 
propriately at the various school levels; adult health education programs paralleling 
the school program, using the existing “Neighborhood Associations” as a medium; 
development of a coeducational sports and games program, consisting of social and 
leisure-time activities, with little emphasis on competition. 

d. Vocational education. 
Consideration, in the elementary school, of the contributions and problems of artisans, 
helping to create the same respect for those who work with tools as for the venerated 
“scholar” who works with his mind; provision of a variety of pre-vocational ex- 
periences of an exploratory nature at the secondary level, with definite plans of 
training to develop the “body of skilled, employed, and informed workmen” needed 
to maintain the national economy. 

e. The tool subjects. 
(In this area, even to some extent in mathematics, the formidable mass of characters 
in the written language of Japan is an almost insuperable obstacle to adequate learn- 
ing. In order to read a newspaper, recognition of 2,500 characters is a minimum re- 
quirement. Ordinarily, in the first six years of school, only about 1,350 characters 
can be learned by the child of average ability. The emerging citizen was thus left, 
at the end of his former compulsory school attendance, with command of little more than 
half the minimum of characters required to read a newspaper, in spite of the fact 
tkat almost half of the classroom time was devoted to learning characters.) * 


The Mission’s recommendations in this area of the curriculum, therefore, dealt 
largely with language reform. 


IV. Democratization of the Japanese language. 


1. That some form of Romaji (a Roman type of alphabet by which the Japanese oral 
language could be expressed phonetically) be brought into common use by all means 
possible. 

2. That a language-reform commission be set up to select the form and to organize a 
program of replacing the present characters with the phonetic alphabet in school text- 
books and in newspapers, periodicals, and books. 

3. That a more democratic form of spoken language be developed, for universal use, in- 
stead of the present formal speech used for official and governmental purposes. 


* Ashmead, John. “A modern Language for Japan.” The Atlantic Monthly; January, 1947. pp. 
68-72. 
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By this time, no doubt, the reader is characterizing these recommendations as 
especially “high-flying” wishful thinking on the part of a group of idealistic 
educators, and asking ‘““What now? Have these things proven feasible? How many 
of them has it been possible to carry out?” 

As I studied the Mission’s report, in January 1947, in preparation for my work 
in Japan, the same questions occurred to me: How far /as the achievement of these 
recommendations progressed in the short span of ten months? What can I do, 
during my brief assignment, to further their realization? 

When I arrived, in Mid-February, I found a well-organized, hard-working staff 
of American educators in the C.I. and E. Section in Tokyo. There were twenty-five 
members in the Education Division, each one responsible for some particular aspect 
of education: curriculum and textbooks, educational reorganization, teacher- 
training, finance, libraries, language revision, youth organizations; and for the 
several levels: adult, university, college, secondary and elementary schools. In 
addition there were nine army liaison officers whose task was the coordination of 
the work of the Tokyo staff with that of the Military Government education 
teams scattered through the provinces of Japan. 

The first task had been to “demilitarize’”’ the schools, “purging” textbooks, cur- 
riculum—and personnel—which were inimical to democratic conceptions. In 
collaboration with members of the Japanese Ministry of Education, new textbooks 
in elementary reading and arithmetic had been compiled, printed on newsprint 
(the only paper procurable), and distributed. The old curriculum in history and 
geography had been swept away by SCAP directives and a new social studies cur- 
riculum, built much upon the lines of the Virginia Curriculum, had been co- 
operatively formulated by C.I. and E. and members of the Japanese Ministry of 
Education. It is pertinent to say at this point that those high in Japanese educa- 
tional circles had, before the war, been thoroughly conversant with American 
educational literature and with the philosophy of social studies as it has developed 
in this country in the last two decades. The Education Ministry, however, dominated 
in the national cabinet as it had been by the Home Affairs and War Ministries, had 
had little opportunity to try out such a philosophy in the schools. When this 
opportunity was offered by the reform in education contemplated by C.I. and E., 
the Ministry members seemed delighted to have the chance to develop a more 
functional type of social studies program and entered into the planning with in- 
telligent application and zest. 

In February 1947, however, the social studies curriculum was only in manuscript, 
and the textbooks in process of development. Nothing was ready to put into the 
hands of the thousands of elementary teachers, and no machinery was yet set up for 
promulgating the new philosophy among the outlying provincial departments of 
education nor the teachers under their supervision. In conferences with Ministry 
members, Dr. Helen Heffernan, Elementary School Officer of C.I. and E. on 
leave for a year’s work in Japan from her position in the State Department of 
Education in California, and I came to the conclusion that a book on the teaching 
of social studies to be printed and distributed by the Ministry of Education, was a 
first step toward intelligent use of the social studies curriculum and textbooks 
when they were ready for distribution. But who was to write such a book? We 
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could do it, but it would have to be from an American point of view. Could we 
find, among the many able educators in Japan a group who understood, were even 
perhaps practicing, this philosophy and who could write such a book with a thor- 
oughly Japanese point of view? 

We began canvassing the Attached Schools of the Normals which prepared ele- 
mentary teachers. We found that some excellent social studies work was being 
carried on in the Attached School of Tokyo Third Normal, and that several mem- 
bers of its staff had already written pamphlets on “the New Education”. Kanagawa 
Boys Normal at Kamakura was also doing some outstanding experimentation in 
social studies. Accordingly, I undertook weekly conferences with each of these 
staffs and together we explored what content would be most helpful to teachers 
unfamiliar with an integrated social studies plan and set up a table of contents for 
the book-to-be. Mr. Isaka, Compiler of Textbooks in the Education Ministry, sat in 
on many of these conferences and, when I left for a month in Korea, took over 
the direction of the work, with Dr. Heffernan acting as advisor. 

Many other steps toward the realization of the goals set up by the Mission had 
been accomplished. Ministry members had been led to recognize their new role 
in the national system of education and were working, apparently in complete 
sincerity, to develop leadership and responsibility among local administrators 
and supervisors which would supersede their own former authority. Basic laws, 
designed to further decentralization of authority, had been worked out coopera- 
tively and were before the Diet. Local community-associations had been acquainted 
with the new approach and were actively at work in their own areas. Nine four-day 
regional meetings of delegates from schools throughout the nation were being 
carried on, with Ministry members presenting the new philosophy and holding open 
discussions as to ways and means of implementing it, with local educators. Seminars 
and teacher study-groups had sprung up in local areas and C.I. and E. members 
were deluged with requests for assistance. Plans for a nation-wide in-service 
program were being developed by Ministry and C.I. and E. officers, with prefectural 
leaders and Military Government teams. Plans for improved school buildings were 
being drawn up, and budgetary provisions for the replacement of destroyed and 
unusable schools were before the Finance Ministry. 

The six-three-three plan of organization was being introduced into schools 
as rapidly as was operable, and compulsory education extending through ninth 
gtade was being enforced where adequate space and personnel were available. 

Many schools were still operating in the old formal pattern, but encouraging 
instances of experimentation with free discussion of home and community prob- 
lems (such as rice rationing, the shortage of fuel and crowded transportation 
facilities) were found as we visited schools in Tokyo and in four prefectures. 
Teachers seemed ready and eager for whatever help could be provided in our brief 
visits. 

Some progress had been made throughout the whole curriculum. Left without 
textbooks or guides in social studies many teachers were developing science and 
social studies around such everyday matters as heating, lighting, and foods. Health 
teaching was being incorporated into these studies, and ethics was rarely found 
as a separate subject in the program. Physical education was breaking away from 
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regimented calisthenics, and games wete being taught. Informality and freedom 
were seen in many schools—too little restricted in some cases, as might be expected. 
But, by and large, the teachers were adjusting to the ‘“‘new’’ education with eager- 
ness and with balance. 

Always, I am asked, “Are the Japanese sincere in wanting to democratize their 
education?” I can only answer from my own observations, but I feel that they are. 
Every group I worked with seemed earnestly eager to learn the “new” ways and 
to use them in their teaching. The Ministry men would spend long hours working 
in their unheated offices or in their equally-chilly homes between conference 
periods which ended at five o’clock one night and began again at ten the next 
morning. Every meeting was crowded with people who had come long distances 
on foot or stood in packed trains and busses. At one school the teachers asked the 
children to come back for half-day sessions during vacation so that I might 
“criticize their teaching.” 

Good teaching and real interest in children can be identified even if one does 
not understand the words the teacher speaks, and I saw happy, interested children 
responding with real freedom under teaching which was excellent, in many places. 
Japanese teachers are hampered by lack of textbooks, maps, and teaching materials. 
The children who love so to paint and draw have no paper. Teachers are ill-paid, 
shabbily dressed, and often, I suspect, hungry. Yet they stay with their work, they 
come cheerfully long distances to after-school meetings and they treat their pupils 
with courtesy and kindliness. When teachers, anywhere, really love their work and 
are interested in children, I think that they seek any help which they recognize as 
a potential improvement to their success in teaching. So, I sincerely believe that 
Japanese teachers, on the whole, welcome freedom from the regimented, imposed 
rigidity of the militaristic regime and the opportunity to work with the current 
of children’s development on learning tasks which have interest and reality to 
their pupils. 


Two books suggested for information about Japan; before the war, and today: 
Mears, Helen, Year of the Wild Boar, J. J. Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1942. 
Kelley, Frank and Ryan, Cornelius, Star-Spangled Mikado, Robert M. McBride, 
New York, 1947. 
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PI LAMBDA THETANS AT A.A\S.A. 


The annual convention of the American Association of School Administrators will be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 21-26, 1948. Pi Lambda Thetans will gather 
at luncheon Monday, February 23, in the Mandaran Room of Hotel Traymore at 12:30. 
Dr. May V. Seagoe, national president of Pi Lambda Theta, will be the featured speaker. 
Pi Lambda Thetans in the vicinity and those attending the convention should make 
reservations in advance with Frances Lee Panchaud, 430 West 24 Street, New York 11, 
New York. The luncheon will cost three dollars. 














(una STRUGGLES 


MARIE BRETHORST. 





C= is in the midst of struggles—post-war political, educational, and physical. 
The physical suffering is intense and grows more so each day as prices soar. 
Mobs attack rice shops; many are wounded and some are killed, before order is 
restored and violence quelled. Martial law is in force and curfew rings each night 
at nine o'clock. There is much thieving and crime, the natural outcome of hunger 
and high prices. The municipality has issued tickets which permit the poor to buy 
rice at reduced prices. This is alleviating the situation at present. However, everyone 
seems to be living precariously these days. 

Educationally, China is still in the throes of adjustment. Rules and regulations 
depend much upon the personnel in charge in the various cities and provinces. 
There are student strikes; recently there was a teachers’ strike because of the inter- 
ference of patrons and their abuse of teachers. Soldiers run rampant, force their way 
into public conveyances without pay, and insist upon entering their children or 
relatives in schools regardless of regulations. Enforcement of law is at a low level, 
but much of this instability is the aftermath of long years of war. 

Fighting against the Communists is continuing in the North. In all localities 
there is an infiltration of Communists who are generally blamed for the arson and 
crime which develop. It is a moot question when the war will cease and peace 
really come. There is great hope in the new constitution and in the new govern- 
ment. Another effort is being made by the new government to settle the com- 
munist problem by political means. Never-the-less, in comparison with the “Old 
China” of thirty years ago, the new China has made great progress. China is a 
large country and her tutelage has been of short duration. 

Yes, China struggles, but hers is far from a death struggle as some would think. 
In this age-old country there is new life, new hope piercing through the mists; 
and in the not too distant future, this new life will be pulsating through all her 
sinews. Her progress should be watched with benevolent, rather than critical 
eyes. 

She has weathered many a gale. She will arrive. 


The real fault is to have faults and not try to amend them.—CoNFUCIUS 
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Articles Concerned with Children Around the World 
“We Build for the Future,” Clara Savage Littledale, Parents’ Magazine, August, 
1945, page 14. 
This article describes the progress made in this country in child care during the 
war years. 


“The Nation’s Children,” Elementary School Journal, December, 1945, page 181- 
184. 

A summary of policies affecting the nation and its childlren as set forth by 
representatives of nine educational health and welfare organizations and presented 
to President Truman when announcement was made of the probable termination 
of child-care service maintained by the Lanham Act. 


“Our Concern—Every Child,” Emma O. Lundberg, Bureau Publication 303, U. S. 
Dept. of Labor. 

This pamphlet is intended to serve as a guide for study of State and community 
resources and action needed to safeguard childhood and provide opportunities for 
youth. 


“Mr. and Mrs. America 1970,” Consumers’ Guide, January, 1946, pages 8-9. 


The health of our citizens in 1970 depends upon the care given to the 35 million 
children of today. Many are not getting the care needed to make strong men and 
women. 


“Health and Welfare Service for Children,’’ Katherine Lenroot, Chief U. S. Bureau 
Social Security Administration, School Life, February, 1947, pages 19-21. 


This article tells how the 22 million dollars available to the various states for 
children’s services under the Social Security program is being used. 


“Children,” Survey, January, 1947, pages 24-25. 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau outlines an eleven-point program for helping 
children who have difficult emotional-problems. 


“Theme for Salvation,” Newsweek, July 29, 1946, page 66. 

A report on some of the work the Save the Children Federation is doing to 
help with their program “‘to better the education and general welfare of American 
school children.” 
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“American Children, Problem in Rehabilitation,’’ Arnold Fenton, Better Homes and 
Gardens, January, 1946. 

Our youth at home has been a war-time casualty. Mr. Fentin points out the need 
for nationwide rehabilitation in order to avert a future crime wave. 


“For the Child,” Kathleen Lenroot, New York Times Magazine, April 6, 1947, page 
a7. 

Miss Lenroot tells what we have done for our children and what must be done 
for them in the future. 


“Children of Europe,” Canadian Forum, August, 1947, 27:108-9. 
A description of the condition and needs of the children in war-torn Europe. 


“Food Parcels for Children of Europe,” Commonweal, September 5, 1947, 46:590. 
The suffering of European children can be alleviated to some extent by provision 
of food packages to help feed them. 


“Argentina's Cottage Homes for Children,’ Negley K. Teeters, Pan American 
Union, January, 1946, pages 41-44. 

South American countries regard delinquent children as neglected children. 
Dependent, abused, abandoned, and delinquent children are all assumed to be 
victims of someone’s neglect. Argentina’s cottage homes are known for their pro- 
gressive insight in the training of children up to eighteen years of age. 


“The Training of Child Welfare Specialists from Other American Republics,” 
Katherine Lenroot, Pan American Union, September, 1945, pages 499-504. 

The article describes a project carried on as a cooperative program by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Culture and Scientific Cooperation whereby doctors 
and students from other Americas who are interested in child care and child 
welfare are given training in the United States. 


“Australia Today in Nursery-Kindergarten Education,”’ Christine M. Heinig, School 
Life, December, 1945, pages 19-22. 
The article describes the education provided for two- to six-year olds in Australia. 


“Safeguarding Russia’s Children,” Thelma Nurenberg, Parents, May, 1945, pages 
96-98. 

A report on the Soviets’ job of rehabilitating and caring for over two million 
children whose parents are either missing or have been killed. 


—MAE McCrory 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


James L. Hymes, “Interpreting Children’s Needs.” Childhood Education, Oc- 
tober, 1947. 

Mr. Hymes is coordinator of early childhood education, State Teachers College, 
New York. He believes that those who live and work with children must know 
what is necessary for full development of the personality latent in each child. Not 
only, however, must the teacher know the needs of children. He must believe 
that people can change and improve. Then he must act to meet the needs of the 
children in his care and, therefore, to help them to develop to the greatest extent 
possible their potentialities as useful, worthy, happy, contributing citizens. 

The teacher learns, perhaps almost unconsciously as the days go by, certain things 
of which people in other positions may not be aware. He learns, for instance, that 
a hungry person is harder to live with than one whose hunger is satisfied. Other 
persons may know this fact dimly, but their experience has not daily pounded the 
realization into them. The teacher knows, too, that it is impossible to build a 
democratic society on illness; “less than good health makes life meaner, less 
predictable, less guided by intelligence.” The teacher knows that scarcity is an enemy 
of good living. Only certain skills can win a promotion, and so the cheating 
starts; only certain behaviors can win praise, and so the tattling begins; only a 
few children can get affection from the teacher or success in the school or belonging 
in the group, and so the rest give up. They stay on the outside, angry and despair- 
ing or seeming not to care, day-dreaming, coming late, forgetting. 

The insurance salesman, the electrician, the gas station attendant, the druggist 
do not have the teacher’s opportunity to learn the importance of freedom and the 
danger of over-control. Sometimes the over-controlled class breaks out against the 
teacher. Most often the explosions hit other children. The group that is held down 
too much finds its own scapegoat; it picks on other children. It hurts them when 
nobody is looking, excludes them, blames them. Children need security; whenever 
within a child there is doubt of his being wanted or of his being able to accomplish 
too high standards, that child cannot be counted on. He becomes unreliable in his 
work and in his relations with others. 

A child or an adult needs to be successful at something. Interest and praise are 
two important means towards personality development. “We have learned to use 
them, although certainly never enough.” . . . “Success . . . makes living more fun 
for the person and frees him to make living fun for others.” A child needs to 
belong. “Friendliness is another of life’s good things.” The feeling of belonging, 
of being a part of a united effort, is necessary to success in any group endeavor. 
Closely connected with the need for belonging is the need for a job to do. The 
young person is eager to work; to do real work that is appreciated, with the 
— knowing that what the child is doing is good and wanted and really worth 
while. 


The question is what must teachers do? Teachers must talk: with one another, 
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with parents, with supervisors and administrators. They must tell what they have 
learned in their day-to-day contacts with children. Teachers must use their knowl- 
edge. They must apply it to all the living of the classroom. Then they must 
generalize and extend their effort beyond the classroom. 


DorotHy L. Piritspury, “Adobe Stepchildren.”” Common Ground, October, 
1947. 

“The bus on which I was traveling stopped late one night in Albuquerque. The 
driver began packing into it weary, bewildered Indian children evidently released 
from Indian school for the summer. 

“Little girls were accommodated in the few empty spaces and overflowed onto the 
jumper seats in the aisle. Little boys were hoisted to the roof and wedged in among 
the baggage. As the bus sped through the black miles toward Gallup, I shuddered 
every time we lurched over a chuckhole or veered around a curve. Those boys up 
among the suitcases!” 

That ride through the black night with Indian youngsters clinging precariously 
to the roof of a speeding bus or wedged in among people who resented their 
presence is symbolic of what is happening to the Navahos today. People accustomed 
to the poverty of crowded city slums fail to recognize the terrible poverty of 
Navaho Land—as big as five New England states, where fifty-six thousand of 
the Indians live on a vast reservation. During the war years, the wholly inadequate 
school system went to pieces as completely as if it had been blitzed. Navahos were 
made citizens after the First World War, but they cannot vote in the states of 
Arizona and New Mexico because of local laws. Only one river of any size, the 
San Juan, flows through the reservation. The amount of farm land per person 
works out to about one-half acre, and the growing season in the mile-high climate is 
only ninety days. The only other sources of income are pifion nuts, silversmithing, 
rug weaving, and day labor. 

There is not a single field doctor or nurse in all Navaho Land. Social Security 
stops at the reservation frontier. There are no aids for the aged, the orphans, the 
blind, and the crippled. There is one government social-service worker for fifty-six 
thousand hogan dwellers living in probably the highest incidence of poverty, 
illiteracy, and sickness in the United States today. Here is a minority group about 
whom little is known by the average citizen. 


GERTRUDE SAMUELS, “The Unheard Cry of World’s Children.” New York 
Times, October 12, 1947 

To gather material for this article, Gertrude Samuels interviewed Red Cross 
and former UNRRA workers returned from overseas and officials of the United 
States Children’s Bureau and the United Nations. She learned that thirty miflion 
children in Europe and from thirty to sixty million in the Near and Far East are 
in need of help if they are to survive. At present they are living in caves made out 
of rubble, in places where every house has been destroyed by fire, in patched-up 
buildings, and in wartime dugouts. Their faces are unchildlike, old, emaciated, 
and gteen from poor and insufficient food over a long period of time. Thousands 
are mutilated for life. Many have no arms, no legs—and no artificial limbs to 
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replace them. Almost all bear the psychological wounds caused by broken homes, 
lost faith, and hunger. 

Their greatest problem is food. Some of the problem is the result of the military 
war which, like any other war, turned countries into battlefields and destroyed 
farms, villages, cities, and the families who operated them. The other part of the 
problem is genocide, the term coined to name the plan to annihilate whole popu- 
lations and so change the national, racial, and religious picture in Germany. 

To the occupied countries, UNRRA was a holy word and its service often 
meant the difference between life and death. It was never enough, but it did reach 
a part of the children and it did stave off epidemics. Now UNRRA has closed down. 
The need, however, is more serious than ever. Perhaps the most crucial areas are 
Italy and those which were marked for death by the Nazis: Greece, Poland, 
Byelorussia. ““Most of their children can never remember what milk looks like.” 
... “Here, from the grave, Hitler continues to win his demographic war.” 


AGNES SNYDER, “One World for Children.” Educational Leadership, October, 1947 

It is not only the idealist but the realist today who understands that his concerns 
lie far beyond a nation’s boundaries. The teacher in today’s United States cannot 
view his problem as existing simply between the boundaries of Canada and Mexico. 
Recently, in a cathedral in Prague, the world’s first war memorial to “The Un- 
known Child’ was unveiled. A bronze plaque was placed in the altar, and beneath 
it a tiny casket containing the finger bone of a child—sex, nationality, parents un- 
known—who had died in a Nazi death march. “World War I brought us “The 
Unknown Soldier’; World War II, ‘The Unknown Child.’ There were 1,800,000 
boys and girls killed in Poland alone during the war years; 30,000 in the street - 
battles of Warsaw in 1944!” 

The unknown children are not all dead, however; they are roaming by thousands 
over Europe and Asia. Many will never know their origins, their birthplaces, their 
parents, or their names. They are the uprooted ones, the displaced children. Almost 
all are hungry. Undernourished bodies are not developing normally. Fourteen- 
year-old boys in Athens today are three inches shorter than boys of the same age 
four years ago. These children are, in reality, unknown children to most of us. 
“Not only have we not seen them but, more significant, we have no base of ex- 
perience through which to interpret their plight. Our land has not been ravaged 
by war.” 

The possibility of One World of peace and understanding seems today farther 
than it did when, not so long ago, the phrase came into use. ‘Perhaps the approach 
toward One World can best be made through efforts to create many minor one 
worlds which will gradually fuse into one global world. To strive for a One World 
of children would seem a most practicable procedure. The nature of children makes 
it so. They know nothing, until they are taught, of prejudices against others because 
of membership in group, class or race. . . . It will be far simpler to broaden the 
base of understanding among children than among adults. . . . The One World of 
Childhood is the most potent sphere of influence toward the development of the 
One World, the imperative of the twentieth century.” 

e HELEN OLSON 








“ProcRaM NOTES 


ey EVERY side today we are faced with facts about Europe’s “3,000,000 war 
orphans and the many other millions of children on whom the war has left 
its deep scars.” Leonard S. Kenworthy, in The Teacher and the Post-War Child in 
War Devastated Countries, sets forth the facts in the words of the teacher: 


“Our children are restless, nervous, irritable. 

“Our children are hardened to the fact of death. How can we make them more sensitive to the 
importance and value of human life and personality? 

“We have many orphan children in our classes and many who have lost one parent. 

“We have many children affected with tuberculosis in our schools. 

“We have many crippled children in our schools and communities.” 


These groups do not include the children who are kept in bed so that they will not 
burn up calories from precious foods at such a rapid pace as the active child. Great 
are the needs of these children in food, clothing, and medicine. These are recog- 
nized as first essentials but great attention must also be given to the statement of 
the delegates to the First National Conference on International Reconstruction that 
“rehabilitation of the mind is as important as rehabilitation of the body.’ Mentally 
and spiritually sick children of today cannot be expected to have the healthy outlook 
demanded for a peaceful, cooperative world of tomorrow. 

Pi Lambda Theta is concerning itself with this problem in this issue of the 
JOURNAL, as is indicated by its title, “Youth Around the World.” This is not a 
new concern of Pi Lambda Theta. One of its cardinal purposes is “to strive for a 
clear understanding of local, national, and international problems and to stimulate 
active participation in their solution.” This year in the Advance Program Sugges- 
tions, sent out to the chapters by the national office, the last of these areas—the 
international—is emphasized. The fifth suggestion on the list is “to stress interna- 
tional education.” Many helpful aids for study and work groups are given, in- 
cluding questions, bibliography, techniques, and specific ways in which chapters may 
take an active part in assisting in the cause. 

Other evidence that this is not a new field of endeavor for Pi Lambda Theta 
may be found in the programs reported for last year. Study meetings on 
UNESCO, many of which resulted in contributions to foreign groups, were reported 
by the following chapters: Eta, Alpha Epsilon, Alpha Beta, Toledo Alumna, 
Indianapolis Alumuz, and Alpha Lambda. 

Other chapters studied the problems of youth in this country. The first repost 
of chapter activities of this year—that of Beta at Syracuse—is to stress the study 
of the community resources including excursions to a recreation center for young 
people, a children’s hospital, the State School for the Feeble Minded, and a com- 
munity house as well as a study of the underprivileged areas of the city. 

Hence, it can be concluded that Pi Lambda Theta has accepted the command of 
the poet for children at home and abroad: 

“Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride.” 
+ VERNA WHITE 
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ETA CHAPTER 


Pi Lambda Theta Chapter at the University of Pennsylvania has chosen THE 
WORLD AT OUR DOOR as the theme for 1947-48. There has been a full and 
varied program planned to carry out this theme. 

The topic for the September meeting was ‘‘Pi Lambda Theta, An Instrument for 
Universal Understanding.”’ Reports for both national and chapter programs were 
presented. 

In October, a picnic was held with the men’s educational honorary fraternities 
and the alumni association of the School of Education of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Also in October, Ruth Strang, teacher and author, spoke to Eta members 
about ‘‘Education Against Aggression.” 

The Founders’ Day Banquet on November first was the featured meeting for 
November. 

Pi Lambda Thetans met at the American Swedish Historical Museum in Decem- 
ber to attend the Lucia Fest and Bazaar. 

Chapter activities for 1948 will begin at the Fellowship Commission with a 
panel discussion on the subject “Philadelphia Intercultural.” 

Business meetings are scheduled for February and March culminating in pledg- 
ing ceremony on April fifth. 

As usual, Eta members will take an active part in Schoolmen’s Week in the 
Spring. 

Installation of officers and initiation will be on May first and a picnic in June 
will end the activities for the season. 

The annual news letter was issued in September. This news letter contained 
messages from the president and other chapter leaders, the program of work for 
the current year, a list of initiates, and news of chapter members. This publication 
served also as a means of summarizing activities for 1946-47. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZE CHAPTER 
Attendance at the Biennial Council at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, from 
August tenth through August thirteenth, and numerous committee meetings pre- 
ceded the launching of the 1947-1948 year for the Northern California alumnz 
chapter, 
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Dr. Bernice Baxter, Administrative Assistant of the Oakland Public Schools and 
former chairman of the public affairs committee of this chapter, returned early in 
the summer from Germany, where, as one of a limited number of educational 
leaders, she served as an advisory expert to the United States Office of Military 
Government for Germany. Miss Mabel Claire Stark, chairman of the public affairs 
committee, gave a tea in August in honor of Dr. Baxter with members of the 
public affairs, program, executive, and publicity committees as guests. As Dr. 
Baxter graciously, generously, and with deep understanding related her interesting 
experiences in Germany, each listener sensed the deep significance of the problems 
and their far-reaching implications. Any program planned to help the men, women, 
and youth of Germany to understand the full meaning of democracy must be 
based on a philosophy which each one can find and understand and accept for 
himself. Each listener sensed the idealism with which this group of experts under 
the leadership of Dr. Thomas Alexander is giving aid physically, mentally, morally, 
and spiritually in its efforts to bring about such understanding. 

Early in September Dr. Baxter left for Paris via England to be in attendance at 
the meeting of the International Conference of the Woman’s World Fellowship. 
Recently, a delegate to this conference, in an article to the San Francisco News, ex- 
pressed deep concern over the European situation. She contended that where we and 
the countries of Europe are going, depends on what America does now. “If America 
gives them food and coal, they can build security for themselves, which is peace.” 
The chapter is eagerly awaiting a report from Dr. Baxter. 

The program committee, effectively guided by its chairman, Mrs. Veronica T. 
Kuhnle, and keenly alert to opportunities, responsibilities, and potentialities, 
sounded the keynote of the 1947-1948 program by adopting the theme: “Educating 
for Civic Responsibility.” 

The public affairs committee, under the able leadership of chairman, Miss Mabel 
Claire Stark, recognizing the pressing problems education faces in the affairs of 
the world, planned its activities specifically in terms of the education and welfare of 
women and children. 

The energetic and far-seeing Miss Ruth C. Anderson, chairman of the publicity 
committee, and her group adopted a program of action in terms of “individualized 
activity” that should challenge the best efforts of each member. 

“Council Echoes,” reported by our president, Miss Myra R. Green, the chapter's 
official delegate to the council, and by Miss Mabel Claire Stark, Mrs. Gladys W. 
Toomey, and Mrs. Alice Roberts, our three members who also attended the Council, 
brought us graphic pictures of our delegates at work and at play during council 
sessions. The group gave accounts of the national program policy, of public affairs, 
of proposed new projects, of indicated trends; and they imparted to members 
something of the inspiration and spirit of fellowship which permeate the broad 
interests of Pi Lambda Theta and which make for effectiveness in dealing with 
local and world issues. Each one felt that those who had attended the council had 
enriched her vision, broadened her horizons, and deepened her concern for service 
and for better understanding among individuals and peoples. 

Mrs. Kuhnle’s preview of the thought-provoking program made each member 
aware that the chapter is again on its way toward realizing its purposes worthily. 
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ALPHA NU CHAPTER 


One of the aims of Alpha Nu’s three-point program for 1946-47 was to offer 
encouragement, inspiration, and help to all new teachers. 

Throughout the year, the Teacher Service Bureau, which was in charge of this 
part of the program, had held a tea for prospective teachers at the University of 
Buffalo, had arranged a panel discussion on the problems of the beginning teacher, 
and had taken preliminary steps for the establishment of a clinic for beginning 
teachers. 

During the summer, it was the two-fold desire of the chapter to continue the work 
of this committee in the field of teacher recruitment and, at the same time, to offer 
something of value and interest to the many in-service teachers who would be 
studying on the campus during the summer. 

With this in mind, plans were made for a conference on “Mental Attitudes for 
Teachers.”” The conference, held Thursday, July 24, from two to eight P.M. in 
Norton Hall on the University of Buffalo campus, was opened with a panel discus- 
sion of mental attitudes led by Dr. Carleton Scofield, head of the psychology 
department at the University of Buffalo. Other members were Dr. Milton Albrecht 
of the University’s sociology department, Dr. Irving Hyman of the University’s 
Medical School faculty and a practicing psychiatrist, Dr. Olive Lester of the Uni- 
versity’s psychology department, Dr. Margaret Quayle of the psychology department 
of Buffalo State Teachers’ College, and Miss Leona Wesley, a member of Alpha 
Nu chapter. 

Each member presented a different phase of the topic. Miss Wesley discussed the 
reasons why high school students do not enter the profession, the reasons teachers 
give for leaving their jobs, and the good points of teaching. 

Dr. Albrecht considered the teacher-community relationships, stressing the isola- 
tion of the teacher in the community and offering, as a reason for the abandonment 
of teaching careers, the failure of the novice teacher to understand what the situa- 
tion will be. 

Dr. Lester, approaching the problem from the viewpoint of the social psycholo- 
gist, was concerned with the attitudes of the teacher toward colleagues, students, 
and parents. ; 

Dr. Quayle dealt with the attitudes of the teacher toward herself and suggested 
as the ABC’s of successful teaching these rules, “know yourself, accept yourself, 
and be yourself.” 

Dr. Hyman’s topic was the possible maladjustment of teachers, the recognition 
of this condition, and the therapy for it. 

After an informal question period which followed the speeches by members of 
the panel, those attending the conference were the guests of Alpha Nu chapter at 
a tea. . 

Later the participants reassembled in smaller groups, under the leadership of 
members of Alpha Nu, to consider the problem in relation to themselves. 

The evening program consisted of a dinner at which the Reverend Neil Crawford 
delivered an address on “The American Idea of Education.” 








Wo MEN IN THE NEWS 


Dr. Margaret Hargrove was appointed last spring as Dean of Lake Erie College, 
Painesville, Ohio. Formerly dean of students at Beaver College, Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania, and also formerly dean of women, professor of Latin, and chairman of 
the department of classics at Carroll College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, Miss Hargrove 
served with the American Red Cross for one year as assistant director of personnel 
for recruitment in the overseas club program and for three years as National 
Director of American Red Cross College Units, Washington, D.C., from which 
position she came to Lake Erie College. She was graduated from Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, Lynchburg, Virginia, received the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Cornell University, and did graduate work at Columbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. Miss Hargrove has served as a member of two national 
Pi Lambda Theta committees: Program and Fellowships and Awards. 

Other Pi Lambda Thetans appointed to the faculty of Lake Erie this year were 
Mrs. Paul Krause, as assistant professor of art and acting head of the department, 
and Mrs. R. M. Hawkins, Jr., as instructor in English. 

Mrs. Krause came to Lake Erie from the faculty of Lasell Junior College, 
Auburndale, Massachusetts, and formerly taught at Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, and at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. She is a graduate of Cornell 
College and received the M.A. degree from Teachers College, Columbia University, 

Mrs. Hawkins, who received both the A.B. and M.A. degrees from Duke Uni- 
versity, North Carolina, served for two years as senior WAVES officer of North 
Carolina and from 1944 to 1946 was executive assistant to the Director of Naval 
History in Washington. Previously she was instructor in English and head resident 
of a dormitory at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Pi Lambda Theta members already on the college faculty are Dr. Helen D. 
Bragdon, President; Dr. Kathryn S. Bennett, head of the department of the classics 
and the department of education; Dr. Edna S. Winters, professor of psychology; 
and Mrs. G. Marvin Green, director of public relations. 


Mrs. R. N. Haynes, Vice Chairman of the Pleasantville Community Service 
Council and Chairman of the School Community Study has recently been appointed 
field representative of the New York State Citizens Council. She directed a West- 
chester County Citizens’ Council Conference in November at which citizens dis- 
cussed the progress and needs of the public schools in Westchester County, 
New York. A graduate of Western College, Oxford, Ohio, Mrs. Haynes has been 
President of the Woman’s Club of Pleasantville and is well known throughout the 


County. 
—LOUISE PRICE 
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/s IT NOTHING TO YOU, 
O YE WHO PASS BYP 


HELEN M. WALKER 


AS THE WHEELS of Friendship Train have rolled across the plains of America 
and through the hearts of our people, members of Pi Lambda Theta must 
have seen in its passing not only a means of relieving desperate distress but also 
an educational opportunity of unparalleled importance. We who consider ourselves 
dedicated to helping develop the thinking of our students and our communities, 
what do we more than others? Is it enough that we offer up a sack of flour or a 
pound of raisins, that we organize our classes to bring gifts of food and of money? 
The imagination of our people has not yet grasped the grim facts of world hunger 
and cold, the numbing effects of protracted weariness and despair. Starving people 
seldom develop democratic systems. Cold, famine, and disease are not a good 
foundation for courage and political shrewdness. Children who are undernourished 
throughout their growing years are likely to be warped in mind as well as body 
and so to threaten the peace of the world in the next generation. America as a 
whole appears not to understand that no matter how much money Congress can 
be persuaded to appropriate for relief, money cannot sustain life unless it is trans- | 
formed into food, and there is not enough food in existence to feed the world unless 
America revises its food habits. 

It must be obvious that a vast educational campaign is urgently needed, that every 
teacher has a personal responsibility to interpret the situation to all whom she can 
reach, and that chapters of Pi Lambda Theta have the responsibility of finding 
ways to sensitize their members. 

First we must critically examine our personal and family food habits, must learn 
to feel that, if in a restaurant we take a roll or a slice of bread which we do not eat, 
we have literally snatched food from a hungry person, must learn how to plan meals 
to utilize more perishable foods locally available and to use as little as possible of 
those foods, like wheat, which can be readily shipped overseas and which are in 
short supply, must become painfully sensitive to any waste in our kitchens. Chapters 
will have an opportunity to do an educational service for their members through 
careful scrutiny of menus and resourceful planning for their own functions.: It 
would be unfortunate to eliminate the fellowship which shared eating promotes, 
but are sandwiches indispensible to fellowship? 

After we have inspected our own food habits so that we can live with our con- 
sciences, we may well look for ways to exercise a wider influence. There are our 
pupils, the P.T.A., letters to our Congressmen about the urgency of immediate 
relief funds, letters to radio chains and newspapers calling for better public educa- 
tion concerning food conservation, continual alertness to waste in any place where 
we may eat, encouragement to those eating places which conserve meat and wheat, 
and expressions of concern to those which do not, cooperation with the State 
Council on Nutrition in an attempt to publicize its recommendations as to what 
perishable foods are in good local supply and should be used in preference to the 
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staples which are needed overseas. Other avenues of education will suggest them- 
selves to any group which sees this problem in its true importance. Such a program 
might well enlist the services of the committees on program, legislative affairs, pub- 
licity and, perhaps, a specially appointed committee with heavy representation of 
members trained in home economics to spearhead the program. 

Dr. Clara Robinson of Northern Ohio Alumnz has suggested that as a minimum 
each member of Pi Lambda Theta might volunteer to forego one dessert a week. 
This might seem trivial to an underfed European teacher who almost never sees 
a dessert, but in eight weeks one fifteen cent dessert from every active member 
would enable Pi Lambda Theta to contribute about $8,000 to the help of needy 
teachers and school children. American Overseas Aid, a new organization which 
will bear to various international relief agencies the same relation that the Com- 
munity Chest bears to local agencies, is being launched. It will support the United 
Nations’ request that every employed person in the world give one day’s pay for 
relief of the world’s hunger and destitution. In discussing this proposal, the Nor- 
wegian representative said, in substance, “Our people cannot contribute much, but , 
I am confident every man, woman and child in Norway will give one day’s food 
coupons.”” Can we spare a dessert a week? 

With what other organizations may we effectively cooperate? Through what 
reliable agencies may contributions be placed? One of the recent Pi Lambda Theta 
program bulletins contains suggestions on this point. The national office has ideas 
but no funds to implement them. CARE, Inc., 50 Broad Street, New York, and the 
International Rescue and Relief Committee, Inc., 103 Park Avenue, New York, 
pack and deliver a variety of standard food parcels to almost every part of Europe. 
Certain zones not served by one agency are served by the other. The YWCA’s 
Overseas Reconstruction Fund, 600 Lexington Ave., New York, while not a relief 
agency, is doing incomparable work for the morale of young women throughout 
the world. Save the Children Federation, Inc., 82 West Washington St., Chicago 
2, or 1 Madison Ave., New York 10, serves dispossessed and underprivileged chil- 
dren in our own country as well as abroad. Through them one may sponsor 
a school or a child or contribute money to help feed and clothe a child. The Near 
East Relief, 54 East 64, New York, attempting to transplant western scientific 
knowledge to help the Near East raise its own standard of living, is so short of 
funds it is in danger of having to close some of its hostels for homeless children. 
The Overseas Teacher Relief Fund of the National Education Association has been 
described in the November N.E.A. Journal. Contributions to this fund are to be 
sent to the various state education associations. The Bureau of Human Nutrition 
in Washington has material available on food substitutions. The State Councils 
on Nutrition will doubtless be glad to suggest ways to cooperate in their educational 
work. The P.T.A. might be interested in helping with a study of waste in the school 
lunch room, making posters to dramatize the comparison with food available to— 
say—a French child and the shocking selfishness of leaving uneaten food on one’s 

late. 
: Fiorella La Guardia once said, “We can plant wheat every year, but people who 
are starving die only once.” 
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VIRGINIA LEE BLOCK 


A biographical sketch of Dr. Virginia Lee Block appeared under “Ring in the 
New” in the December, 1945, JouRNAL. Dr. Block continues as Director of the 
Guidance Department of Seattle Public Schools. She is, this year, also Associate 
Professor at the University of Washington on the staff of the Extension Depart- 
ment. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


John W. Studebaker has been United States Commissioner of Education since 
October 23, 1934. He came to the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, from Des Moines, Iowa, where he served as Assistant Superintendent and 
Superintendent of Schools for more than twenty years. He is recognized as an able 
and progressive local school administrator. Dr. Studebaker introduced in Des 
Moines, in 1921, the idea of providing equal salaries for equally qualified teachers 
regardless of grade taught, provided special education for .crippled children and 
slow learning children, and organized a comprehensive school health program. 
During World War I, Dr. Studebaker was National Director of the Junior Red 
Cross, worked after the war to improve the conditions of children in war stricken 
countries, and promoted international exchange of correspondence among school 
children. During World War II, he was responsible for administration of war 
training programs enrolling over 11,500,000 workers. Dr. Studebaker received his 
A.B. Degree at Leander Clark College, Toledo, Iowa, in 1910; his M.A. from 
Columbia University in 1917. He has honorary degrees from Drake University, 
Muhlenberg College, and the University of Maryland. 


RT. REV. MSGR. EDWARD JOSEPH FLANAGAN 


Father Flanagan needs no introduction to Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL readers 
for any group of people interested in the welfare of American youth knows his 
work well. He was born July 13, 1886, in Rosecommon, Ireland, the son of John 
and Honora Flanagan, and received his education in the United States, Italy; and 
Austria. He began his career as a Catholic Priest in 1912. 

He founded Father Flanagan’s Boys’ home in 1917 in Omaha, Nebraska, and 
has been its director ever since. It is now located in a town called Boys Town, 
ten miles west of Omaha. Boys Town, however, is only one of Father Flanagan’s 
many interests. He helped to establish the Boy Scout movement in Nebraska, was 
president of the Omaha Welfare Board for ten years, and received the Humani- 
tarian Award in 1939, presented by the Variety Clubs of America. He served as 
National Chaplain of American War Dads in 1945 and was named on a national 
panel for the study of juvenile delinquency problems in 1946, and during the 
same year served also as a member of the Naval Civilian Committee. At the request 
of General MacArthur he went to Japan and Korea to advise on child welfare 
problems. 
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LOTTA HITSCHMANOVA 


Dr. Lotta Hitschmanova was born in Prague, Czechoslovakia. She has a Ph.D. 
from the University of Prague and two diplomas from Sorbonne University, Paris. 
She is a graduate of the School of Journalism in Paris and studied two years at the 
High School of Political Science, Paris. 

From 1935 to 1938, Dr. Hitschmanova worked as Czechoslovak correspondent 
for two Balkan dailies in Prague. She had her own literary column in the Czecho- 
slovak Government weekly, L’Europe Centrale, and collaborated on Czech news- 
papers. She was a member of the Foreign Press Association, of the Czechoslovak 
Pen Club, and in 1937 she accompanied, as the only woman reporter, President 
Benes to the meeting of the Petite Entente in Belgrade. 

In 1942, at the request of the Czechoslovak Government, Dr. Hitschmanova 
was granted entrance to Canada. She worked in Ottawa with the National War 
Services as a postal censor for almost three years. In 1944, she was appointed as a 
research officer to UNRRA, Washington, D.C. In August, 1945, she became 
executive director in Canada of the Unitarian Service Committee, a voluntary relief 
organization helping war victims in France and Czechoslovakia. In July, 1946, 
she was sent by the Canadian Committee to survey Unitarian work in France and 
Czechoslovakia to. discover where the Committee could most effectively expend its 
efforts. In June, 1947, Dr. Hitschmanova once again flew to Europe and visited 
France, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Belgium, and England to bring back 
an eye-witness account on present conditions there. Since her return to Canada, she 
has been travelling across the Dominion on a speaking tour. 


MARILYN SEEFIELD 


Miss Marilyn Seefield received her B.S. in home economics in 1946 and her 
secondary certificate in 1947. While a student at the University of Washington, 
she was president of the campus Y.W.C.A. and the Wesley Club. She is a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, Mortar Board, Omicron Nu, and Zeta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. During the summer of 1947, Miss Seefield was a Y.W.C.A. delegate to 
four international student conferences: the International Student Service Confer- 
ence at Aarhus, Denmark; the World Conference of Christian Youth at Oslo, 
Norway; the World Student Christian Federation Conference at Lundsberg, 
Sweden; and the World Youth Festival at Prague, Czechoslovakia. She traveled in 
ten countries and visited university centers, the International Student Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium in Leysin, Switzerland, and student rest centers in Switzerland and 
France. At present, Miss Seefield is a traveling secretary for the World Student’ 
Service Fund in the Pacific Coast area. 


VIOLA KLEIN 


Viola Klein was born in Vienna and brought up in Czechoslovakia. She studied 
at Paris, Vienna, and Prague and took a Ph.D. (Modern Languages) at Prague 
University. After some excursions in journalism, she settled down (or thought she 
did) to teaching in a secondary school. When Hitler invaded Czechoslovakia, she 
escaped to England where she started her career as a domestic servant. Later she 
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won a scholarship and took a Ph.D. in Sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. She is the author of a book, The Feminine Character, published in the 
International Library of Sociology and Social Reconstruction (London, 1946). 
For the last three years she has been employed by the British-Foreign Office in the 
Prisoner of War Directorate. 


MARION EDMAN 


Marion Edman was initiated into Epsilon Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at the 
University of Minnesota where she took a doctor’s degree in 1938. She has had 
wide experience in rural, high school, and university teaching in Minnesota, 
Michigan, and other states of the middle-west. For a year and a half she was 
director of the field staff for the Bureau of Intercultural Education, New York City. 
At present she is on leave of absence from Wayne University to serve as Chief of 
the Elementary Education Section, Office of Military Government for Bavaria, 
Germany. She is an active member of the Detroit Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta. 


DOROTHY BLATTER 


Dorothy Blatter was born in Albion, Nebraska, and received her A.B. from 
Doane College, Crete, Nebraska. She has studied at the University of Colorado, 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts at Fontainebleau, International School of Art at Kosow in 
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